


IROM THE FIRST TIME I saw an image 


developing ona piece af paper, | knew pho- 





lopraphy wae magic, The real magic, | soon 
learned, is mot the chemistry but the photo- 
graphs ability to caplure and share moments 
that stir our senses and enhance our lives 

Selelam is that power so well uted #2 in the phe- 
topraph below. With it William Albert Allard—n 
talented and sénsitive 
thare a Peruvian shepherd boy's grief, anger 
antl utter desolation aftera taxi struck eLtie) Alber 
the family's flock of six cheep in his care 

The picture, in our March 19382 issue, deenly 
moved many readers see Members Forum inthis 
ave), Many of vou spontaneousts contributed 
more than =}, 000 totreplace the sheep, Throwgh 


photographer—tet us 





enor Barn 
wes found, and Assistant Executrve Director 
Ronald Burkard presented him with six new ani- 
mals. Hundreds of Andean villagers showed up 
for the ceremony, Eduardo, incredulous, broke 
700 will pay you.” 


CARE in Peru the boy, Eduarclod 


into tears again and said, “GC 

The balance of the funds will be used to help 
build and equip schools in eevee district 
Perhaps one should be named Escus r Allard 


than 2 Pe 
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PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Nation inthe Making ra3 

ite people think of tt asa center of the world, save 
Professor Robert /, Gordon, describing o little 
known, surprising South Pacific country on a. . 


Journey Through Time 10 

Only seven years a notion, Papua New Guinea 
mokes slow but steady progress from Stone Age 
iriboitemn toward self-reliance ond a notional 
Identity. rongoLs Lewiet aad paiotographer 
David Austen trovel from funneled comet to 


solated mountain villages 


Florida: A Time for Reckoning 172 
From palmy Key West to high-rise jacksonville, 
from Deep South Panhandle to St Petersturg’s parr 
brniches, Florida still beckons to a host of 
hewcomers—iticluding, these dave, those who bring 
probiems rather than pensions, William S. Ellis 
reports on oc plovground state in trouble; 
photograpis by Nathan Henn and Kevin Fleming 


Plight of thie 
Michael fA. But 
pee, erful fick 


Bincein luna 22 
er assesecs the future of this fest, 
pri oad by Japanese of an epicurean 
delight Artist Sts Inlev Meltcort and photographer 
Dovid Doubtlet portray “these magnificent beasts.’ 


Paraguay, South American Paradox 240 
Room times replace economic doldrums and 

relative calm prevails in a region known for 
political turbulence, Gordon Young reports on 

Latin America’s longest lived dictatorship, with 
photographs by ©. Louis Marzatento 


Melville Bell Grosvenor’s Legacy 27s 
‘The Geographic took off like a rocket with 
Metville.at the helm.” Colleagues’ remembrances 
All Bart McDowell's. tribute to the former Editor 
President, and Chatrman of the Board of the 
Society, whose zestful life spanned &0 years. 


COVER: White clay, charcoal, and store-bought 
paint decorate d figa Muguea tribesmen in 

the Weetern Atignionds of Papua New Guinea 
Photograph by David Austen, 
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TWAS NOT UNCOMMON for 
students at the University of Pa- 
pua New Guinea to change their 
names. Flash Gordon attended a 

class | taught, and there was a 
Joseph Stalin on campus. Others 
took indigenous names. But the 
person behind the name remained 
the same, secure In his‘or her tribal 
identity. Their land has changed 
its name several times, most re- 
cently to Papua New Guinea, but 
the peopie’s identity remains 
firmly fixed—ethnically diverse, 
fiercely independent, and egalitar- 
lan in spirit and instinct 

Phe students take pride in their 
new nation, One: told me: “This ts 
one of the centers of the world.” 
From the perspective of prehistory, 
he had a potnt. The island was a 
stepping-stone between Asia and 
Australia in the great migrations 
that took place more than 30,000 
years ugo 

Four hundred and fifty vears age 
Europeans discovered and named 
ivew Cruined. In 1975, after less 
than a century of colonial rule by 
Germany and Britain, and later 
by Australia, the island's eastern 
half became the state of Papua 
New Guinea and the United Na 
tions’ 142nd member state. 

The rugged topography of the 
main island and its 600 smaller 
islands presented formidable geo. 
graphic barriers to colonization. 
The dominant form of Western 
penetration has not been by road 
but By air, Today Papua New 
Guinea probably has more. air- 
strips per capita than any other 
country. 

The. isolating effects of rivers, 
forests, and mountains have 
helped preserve the rich linguistic 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
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aKing 


By ROBERT J. GORDON 
Photographs by DAVID AUSTEN 











Seven vears independent, Pupuu 


ew Cried cdidids new wave to age 


old yoiues, Disco rocks the capital of 
Port Moreshy, while in the hiehlanes 
an umbrella replaces o banana leet 
for shelter. But the carnal! bilum bag 
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Papua New Gained 


and cultural mixture of Papua 
New Guinea. Perhaps a sixth of 
the world’s languages are found 
there. However, recent research 
confirms a complex pattern of 
precolonial trade routes, commu- 
nications networks, and migra- 
tions linking the mountainous 
interior and the coast. There has 
abways been a continuous process 
of adapting ideas, language, and 
artifacts; In recent years this 
process has been speeded up with 
the improvement of long-range 
communications, 

One example of such adaptation 
is the development of Tok Pisin, a 
pidgin language that has fast be- 
come the foremost lingua franca. It 
is resplendent with creative and 
ambiguous words like “grisman,” 
meaning grease man, a flatterer, 
a fat person, and “mauswara,” 
literally mouth water, to talk non- 
Sense or make idle promises 
like politicians, 

If there is one lesson to be 
learned from the peoples of Papua 
New Guinea, tt lies in their abiltty 
to coexist in spite of language and 
cultural barriers. When fighting 
does occur, it usually involves re- 
lated clans, 

My dominant impression, after 
three years of teaching and re- 
searching at the university in Port 
Moresby, isthe people's lack of eth- 
nic tension and their tolerance of 
outsiders. 


Pidgin warning translates “Work 
en road, all cars must stop when you 
see the red sign.” A land of some 

FOO tongues, Papua New Guinea 
{PNG} promotes pidgin asa 
common language. Some 20 percent 
of the population speaks English. 
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Legacy of Australian rule; o catamaran 


SOMLnits howd high- rise ofrices in Port Moresby, 
PNG s ovenshelmingly largest city. Australia 

governed the land before indepes idence and still 
contributes more than a quarter of the national 


btedget. The foreign population declines as 
notornis gain eher roles in business and 
industry 


Totem of success for hunters of the Tater 
tribe in the Sepik River areca, a wooden statue— 


probably carved in the early 1960s—comes 


clean of mold at the Notional Miznseum in Per 
iforesby (above). The museum boi ed S cond 
Preserves Shi ch artific is, which are still rev cred 


Dy many citizers. 


Dr. Robert J. Gordon, born in Numibia 


and now a professor of anthropology at 


the University of Vermont, taucht and did 


research in Papua New Guinea for three 


yrars, Francois Levdet, a noted writer on 


the American Weet and wilderness, has 
contributed seven previous articles to 


~SATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. David Austen 
(see Om Assignment tn this issue) traveled 
to Many corners of the young nation to make 


ihe photographs with both articles 
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This can be seen in the way many 
Papua New Guineans had to be 
nudged unwillingly by the Austra- 
lians into accepting independence. 
[tis epitomized by the fact that the 
prime minister, Sir Julius Chan, ts 
half Chinese. The educational or- 
ganization Freedom House cites 
PNG as one of the better Third 
World countries in respecting 
human rights. 

Perhaps an important clue to 
this remarkable tolerance lies in 
the nation’s ethnic diversity: No 
group ts strong enough to dominate 
others at the national political 
level. Loose, ever changing coallt- 
tions, rather than a few dominant 
parties, are the mottve forces in 
PNG politics. 

To govern such a fragmented ter- 
ritory, Australta was forced to de- 
velop a very large administration, 
and at independence it bequeathed 
the two and a half million Papua 
New Guineans a public service of 
28,000 employees. In the first five 


years of independence the public 


service continued to grow apace, 
almost doubling in size to about 
50,000, It ts clearly the major 
growth industry of the country. It 
also provides the most visible man- 
ifestation of national integration. 

Many observers believe that an 
important factor, which makes for 
the melding of national identity, ts 
the so-called Indonesian threat. 
The western portion of the tsland 
was taken over from the Dutch by 
Indonesta in 1963, and some Pa 
pua New Guineans. feel that the 
next exercise in Indonesian expan- 
stonism will imolve them, 

Papua New Guinea can be de- 
scribed economically as having 
two circuits. [he upper one ts 
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rapid Mya bt 





‘tinted 


urban biased and cash dominated. 
Characterized by large mining and 
timber projects, it is more strongly 
integrated into the world economic 
system than ts the second or lower 
circuit. This larger circuit ts based 
on the traditional subsistence ac- 


Lf 


tivities of the rural maior ity. Inthe 


| - | " i F = ie 
ri ghiands, how FVET, where about 


40 percent of the people: resic 
large profits are made from a cash 
Crop-—co fee 
Pret he el ma = Peo ae ra 
GOL Cre’ money fran the ¢ rop ts 


not used to transform traditional 


farming. Rather, it is spent on con 


sumables, and also at lend iz ks 
elaborate traditional ceremonial 
exchanges in which a prosperous 
Brow? ratte mpts bo ire Tin Dre St ige cis 
ie man.” 
he expansion of the public ser- 
vice Was in part due to the need of 
tne government to legitimize (tself 
by ta chling the problems of pover- 
fy, malnutrition, tlliteracy, rising 
unemployment, and lawlessness. 
Many officials now realize that a 
lot of the country’s problems are 
themselves the product of develop- 
ment. Iftus, the government re- 
cently withdrew a request to the 
United Nations for famine relief. 
perhaps fearing that such a prece- 
dent would increase the cs Lintry s 
dependence on outside donors. 
such a move, even tf only sym- 
bolic, bodes well for Papua New 


Cruimed § future. a 


The face behind the mask is a 
practical businessman “Afuchmen' 


Asoro Valley now enact thet 


oy the 
rifiitls Ta Par Pal ue PL Ls is 
ond photographers, Fame spowns 
imitators in other regions. The 


origin of the proctice Is obscure 
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PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


By FRANCOIS LEYDET 


T WAS A LOVELY sunny morning on 
Umboi's quiet littl Simbana River, me- 
andering between hanks lined with mpa 
palms and taller trees. A large fertile is- 

land of volcanic origin in the strait separat- 
ing New Britain from Papua New Guinea's 
mainland, Umboi feels remote. tis. With a 
group of 15 European tourists off a small 
cruise ship, | was aboard a launch about 
three kilometers upstream from the river 
mouth when we were greeted by shouts. 
There atop the 
high right bank 
a throng of men, 
women, and chil- 
dren stood wav- 
ing and calling to 
us—a spontane- 
ous and charming 
welcome. Later 
we learned that 
the villagers had 
never sten such a large party of tourists: 

I clambered up the steep, slippery bank 
and followed a path beneath coconut trees to 
the village of Gauru. An old man met me, 
shook my hand, and said in pidgin, “Vupeis 
kant na bisim win insail long dispela haus— 
You-all come and catch your breath in this 
house.” 

He led me to a thatch-roofed, unwalled 
platform on stilts—the men’s clubhouse, he 
said—and invited me inside. Then he add- 
ed, pointing to the ladies in our group, “Oi- 
geta meri olsem—and all the women too.” In 
a country where women generally occupy 4 
subservient position and are rarely allowed 
in the men's meetinghouses, this invitation 
went beyond the call of hospitality. 

After a smoke with my aged friend I 
walked around the attractive, prosperous- 
looking village. The thatched, rectangular 
stilt houses were beautifully built with walls 
of planks hand-adzed from driftwood, and 
the bare earth of the village square was tidy. 
The people seemed healthy, cheerful, and 
neatly clothed. Some older women were 
bare breasted; the younger wore shifts, or 


Journey 
Through Time 


blouses and skirts of bright contrasting 
prints; the men and boys wore shorts or frp- 
laps (mid-calf-leneth wraparounds). 

A. village leader, a wide-awake young 
man named Jacob, told me in Engiish, “We 
have plenty of everything we need here in 
Gauru, Yams, sago palm, tapioca, kawkan 
[sweet potato], coconut, vegetables, cash 
from copra and cocoa. We have plenty fish 
from the river and sea, plenty pig and cattle 
all around in the bush.” 

I noticed three piglets trotting across the 
square, and Jacob laughed. “We have a 
small health station here, and we tell the 
people to keep the pigs outside the fence, for 
good health, But with some, words go in 
here" —he pointed to his right car—"and out 
there”"—pointing to his left ear. 

“You like this place?” Jacob said as we 
parted, pleased by my open enjoyment of it. 
“You come back and stay longer!” 

My tourist companions were voluble in 
their praise of Gauru’s charm, and this and 
other such villages may be seeing alot more 
like them. Though Papua New Guinea 
(PNG) is still no tourist mecca—tewer than 
40,000 people visited it in 1980—the num- 
ber of tourists attracted to its many physical 
splenders and the colorful diversity of its 
wavs of life has been steadily growing. 


PNG's Diversity Charms Visitors 


Just what kind of country is this Papua 
New Guinea they are going to see? Itisacon- 
stellation of islands, including roughly half 
of the world's second largest island, New 
Guinea, which it shares with Indonesia's 
province of Irian Jaya (map, pages 154-3) 
Its population of a lithe over three million 
is divided into more than 700 linguistic 
groups, whose customs differ almost as 
much as their languages. 

Though customs and languages are an- 
cient, PNG isa very new nation, September 
(6, 1975, marked the end of nearly a century 
of colonial rule—first by imperial Germany 


and Great Britain, then by neighboring 


Australia. Papua New Guinea became a 


Almost 160 kilometers from the nearest competitor, Haraula Kapali’s backyard gas 
station in Tari fuels Highlands Highway traffic. He himself owns no car. Such contrasts 
ahound in this land where some communities still tall by drums, yet others converse via 
one of the first solar-powered microwave telephone systems. 





savereign state within the Commonwealth, 
with Queen Elizabeth I] as chvet of state, 
a governor-general, a prime minister, and 
4 one-house parliament of 100 (now 109) 
elected members. 

Independence has not yet become an un- 
alloved boon, and in some places the new 
tourists will be shocked thatlife stillseems so 
primitive; others will find it enchanting. It 
depends upon the tourist—and the place 
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In the village of Kasena, which lies north- 
west of Goroka, headquarters of the Eastern 
Hiehlands Province, enchantment has not 
arrived. Set among small plantations of 
shiny-le; wie cottee (Trees, the willare CoOn- 
gistsaftwo rows of low, circular huts ranged 
on either side of a long strip of bare ear 
The houses are picturesque, with walls of 
decoratively plaited matting and smoke 
seeping through the roof thatch. But inside 
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they are dark, unventilated, redolent of 
smoke and of human and porcine effluvia 
Pigs, chickens, and emaciated little dogs 
Wander In and out at will 

The ground between the houses, muddied 
from last night’s rain, was smeared with pig 
droppings and red splotches from chewed 


betel nuts, A shriveled old woman sat ona 





log, throwing kaukau peelings toa pet horn- 


bill with clipped wings. A voung widow 
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Oniy 50 years ago—and mainly by 
oir-—did the outside world penetrate the 
highlands, home to 40 percent of PNG's 
population. Coffee, the nation’s most 
lucrative crop, now flourishes in these 
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& Here Lions the womer Kormy 
processing begin to supply the country 
with sugar, qicommodity once entirely 


imported, despite native cane 
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stood zombie-like near her house, her face 
painted in mourning with gray-green mud. 

T photographed an older man, whose ap- 
pearance was fairly typical of the men of the 
région: short, muscular, strong featured, 
with aquiline nose and deep-set eves. He 
was arraved in traditional finery: feathered 
headdress, quill piercing the nose, pig-tooth 
necklace, loincloth, and asgras (an apron ot 
leaves that covers the buttocks), 

The excuse for this festive garb was the 
presenceofthe Raun Raun Theatre, atroupe 
of actors from all parts of PNG. They had 
come here todav to entertain and educate the 
villagers with some skits about health. 

The performance began on the ground 
outside one ofthe houses. Actors with masks 
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representing a dog, a pig, and a fly con- 
veved the message that allowing these an- 
imals inside the huts causes: diarrhea in 
hurmans—a condition vividly acted out. 

The second skit was.a plea for birth con- 
trol, featuring a drunken husband and 4 
young woman who dies in childbirth, [won- 
dered whether the audience of a hundred or 
so, Which was howling with laughter, was 
getting the serious message behind the com- 
edy. Children outnumbered the adult view- 
ers by something like six to one. 

While watching the show, I was struck by 


the contrast between the pretty, scrubbed- 


looking actresses in nurses’ uniforms hold- 
ing up posters illustrating birth-control 
devices, and the old crone with her clipped 
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hornbill or the widow with her mask of mud. 
But such is PNG today—in uneven transi- 
tion from stone tools to 20th-century technol- 
ogy: from colonial dependency to national 
self-reliance; from allegiance to the village, 
clan, or tribe to a sense of national identity 

What has independence meant to PNG? 
Ayoung, educated national at the Universi- 
ty of Technology in Lae parried my question 
with an accusation. “In Australia [ve met 
Aussies and other foreigners,” said student 
counselor Peter Tasin, “who have no ides of 
the social, economic, and political changes 
taking place here. They think ours is still a 
primitive headhunter culture.” 

Lukis Romaso, the assistant director of 
the Appropriate Technology Development 
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10th century when Germany 
annexed the north and Great Britain 
the south, Australia assumed 
control of the south (Papua) in 

1906 and of the German colony 

after World War 1. Indonesia rules 
the formerly Dutch western half 

of New Guineas finset), world's 
second largest island, ABEA: 
463,000 sq kim (178,765 -sq mil. 
POPULATION: 3,006,000 mainly 
Melanesian, with some 30,000 
Europeans and Asians CAPITAL: 
Port Moresby, 

pon, baz 750. 
COVERN MENT : 

A sovercizn stale in 
the Commonwealth; 
Queen Elizabeth IT. 
head of state. 
LANGUAGE: English, 
pidgin, hint motu, 
tribal languages. 

LITERACY: 42 percent 

HELIGION: Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, traritional. ECONOMY: 
Industries: copper and:gold mining, 
Export crop: coffee, forest products, 
Cacao, copra, palm oil Domestic 
consumption rice, fish, sweet 
30 years. Pts S750, 








Institute, seemed to think the foreigners 
were partly right. “Development has not 
touched the people in the bush,” he told me. 
“They still carry on in the old ways—hunt- 
ing, subsistence farming, warring with 
neighboring clans. They don't know what 
independence means. Most are where they 
were a hundred years ago, ” 

The institute fosters simple technology, 
labor-intensive projects at the local Jevel, 
such as charcoal kilns, micro-hydropower 
stations, and sundry small industries, He 
feels that these projects may be of greater 
benefit to the 85 percent of the people who 
still ive in small villages than the huge min- 
ing or timber operations that attract foreign 
capital to the country 
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It is fair to keep in mind that when inde- 
nendence came, almost overnignt PINGS 
few highly trained professionals had to run 
a country where many people “first saw 4 
wheelon the nose end of a plane” (asa U.S. 
Embassy official put it to me). 

Communications were, anti remain, ciffi- 
cult. The road system is fragmented 
for instance, has 
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capital, Port Moresby, 


no highway 





PNG's first woman lawyer, leg 
Tovior lobbies for oa new wonten’s prison 
with Gororka Peo he ‘¢ commander Jame rs 
Nonatsi (above), The jail, housing both 
sexes, lacks women's toilets and facilities 
for nursing mothers; PNG bans baby 
fav [OT 2rew up 
riding horses on her family's coffee 
nlantation in the Asaro Valley and now 
tests her skill in the sport of polocrosse. 


bottles unless prescribed. 
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connection with the rest of 


the country. On the main istand, coastal 
swamps and jungles, threaded by innumer- 
able streams and swarming with malanal 
mosquitoes, ise inland toa jag red labyrinth 
of high mountain ranges. In mountain val- 
levs Anum iber of hostile clans harass one an- 
other in 4] wradic warlare. Wide stretches of 
ocean separate PNG's myriad large and 
emall isiands 

One thing the diverse PNG tribes have in 
common is that most, even the nominaily 
Christian, believe in spirits and in the prac- 
tice of sorcery. Buta Star Mountains trit 
man, clad only in a penis sheath, and a 
Trobriand islander, paddling his outrigger, 
are worlds apart in looks and customs, That 
Lines share acommon nationality may mcan 
little to either one 
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Youne Nation Faces Serious Problems 


This cultural fragmentation is one of 
many frustrations the ¥ independent 
nation taces. Atthe Roman Catholic mission 
in Taraka, I spoke with Father Guy Clou- 
tier, a tall, black-bearded, ascetic-looking 
young French Canadian, who was worned 
about PNG's difficulties, He was familiar 
with many of them from his workin Taraka, 
a “settlement”—part government housing. 
part shantvtown—on the outskirts of the 
port city of Lae, which is second in popula- 
tion to Port Moresby and PNG's largest 
industrial center 

“There is high unemployment, and the 
great majority of the emploved are semi- 
skilled or unskilled,” Father Cloutier said 
‘An unskilled laborer makes 60 kina-— 
about $&84—a fortnight. This may be enougi 
for a man who's drifted in from the high- 
lands or the islands to send home for his 
wife and children. Or just as likely hell nol 
send for them. marry a local woman, start 
another family, then ferry between them 
Polygamy is legal here.” 

Father Cloutier continued: “The typical 
laborer lives inatwo-room shack with halta 
dozen other adults and many children. On 
the average a woman Will have a baby evers 
two or three years. Very little family plan- 
ning. Four or five kids are common.” 

The government's efforts lo Improve con- 
ditions have not taken hold, Father Cloutier 
believes. “It is putting all its priorities on 
superstructure (Continued on page 161) 
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Harnessing skilled manpower— 


PING 78 eréqctest nec the Efectricitth 
5 tee r 
Commission | TOL Lovee ot Port 


Moresby coms toward less dependence on 
forclen laber. Future linemen fobowe) 
practice above their teacher, himself o 
ae 

Al Put if Ply ‘o- Power a Deehare, 
id shiderais and instructor, in Rees 
AVICIPONie generators that tap the 
upper telaae Ri Leer River-rich P tyts 
Si RES WV ith mydroelectric potenfiat, pire 
with few technicians it still reties largely 
cH Hienotted on. Less than 20 percent of 


the population has electricity 
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rather than basics—on things that show, 
like nine million kina for a new wharf. Not 
much of this helps the people.” 

Because of its uneven development, tech- 
nology in PNG ranges from the wooden dig- 
ping slick with which the highland woman 
works her patch of kaukau to huge machines 
SCOOpInE Up copper ore on Bougainville 
Panguna, one of the world’s largest open-pit 
mines. he 15 percent of the population who 
live In urban centers are relatively sophisti- 
cated, but even in the bush change has been 
OCCUITINE, sometimes subtly 

An “expat” (resident foreigner) in 
Madang opened my eves to this. We were 
having a drink together in the pleasant 
north-coast port town, and I couldn't help 
comparing it with the highland village of 
Rasena, where the Raun Raun Theatre had 
laugh concepts of mocdern hygiene, 

“Appearanc es can fool vou,” the eX pit 
cautioned. “Those highland villages may 
look dirt poor, but there’s a lot of cash up 
there, mainy from all the coffee they prow 
Not too Ane ago this fellow come cown into 
Madang witha group of his friends: He was 
the real thing—nose plug, aSeras, and all 
To look at him, vou wouldn't think he had 
Two toea to rub together. He walked into a 
local car dealer, looked over the stock, and 
asked the manager, ‘How much for three of 
these?’ The manager figured it out, told him 
the price. ‘Dll be back," the highlander «said. 

“Half an hour later he and friends were 
back, with a bag that he emptied out on 
the manager's desk, There was the exact 
amount for the three cars, to the last toea 
Lome back in the morning. he was told: the 
cars will be registered and ready. ‘Vegat,’ 
the highlander ero wied ‘Here's the money 
we Want the cars today" His {nencds began to 
growl too, "All right, vou win.’ the dealer 
said. “You'll get them today." And they did!’ 

Automobile salesmen aren't the only ones 
intimiciated by highlanders. Thowzh tribal 
wattare isa thing of the past in most of the 
CoOuntry—and cannibalism and heachunt- 
Ing Ho longer exist—it has resurzed in the 
highland provinces since indepenc 

vith the departure of the tough but savvy 
Auta tralian taps, or held officers 

Atacurve of the Hic thlands Higrhway be- 
tween Groroka and Kundiawa. | passed 
man sitting on a rock, cradling a dog in his 
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Bonanza of copper ane gold mikes the 
Bougainville mine PNG‘s leading Industry, 
Senior operator Stanis Mataria and his 
family (below) [ive in company Polen built 
for foreign workers before the mine opened in 


1972, Above mine buildings Katherine 


hos twice relocated their village. 





to this fellow dog lover: he grinned and 
waved back, calling out “Apinun, masta! 


Afternoon, master!” (the term of address 
usually used for Europeans), Ona rock by 
his side aya bow and asheal of arrows, sev- 
eral times in the next few days [passed men 
walking along the road armed with spears or 
carrving bows and arrows 

“Are those men hunting?” | asked a (or- 
oka national. “No,” he said, “they're armed 
for self-defense in case they run into @ per- 
sonal or tribal enemy w ith a score to settle.” 
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Kontorinw anda grandson harvest vegetables 
near where they once fived. Mine expansion 





Although the bloodshed is minimal com- 
pared with loss of life in PNG highway acci- 
dents, outbursts of tribal fighting worry 
local authorities, In 1981 the premiers of the 
rive highland provine cs pressed the national 
government to declare a state of emergency, 
hut Prime Minister Sir Julius Chan refused 
to clo 40, 

This disturbed Nambuga Maria, the pre- 
mier of the Western Highlands Province, 
who said that what concerned him most was 
that the warriors were not fighting by the 
rules, “Our traditional rules of tribal fighting 
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dren, and chiefs should nat 


cv Women, chi 
be injured or killed and that no person killed 
should be burned. These are sacred rules, 
bul they have not been observed lately." 





Land, women, pigs—these have been the 
which neighboring highland 
tribes have long waged wars. When there 
were wars to fight, the men became almost 
full-time warriors 


‘cis Coe = 
issues over 


Lhe pax anstrasnnd en- 
forced by field officers thus deprived the 
men of & principal role in their lives. 

The highlands be losing 


may be their 
waltriors, but Faining 
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Public-health services introduced by West- 
erners have contributed to a population ex- 
POSION In a Teelon that already was densels 
inhabited when the first white men “discov 
ered itin the 1920s and 30s 

Ur. John Christie, Eastern Highlands 
Provincial Medical Officer, told me: “Popu- 
lation growth is about 


more than doubling every 24 years 


} percent per vear— 
High- 
land families were always largeto be a ‘big 
man you had to havea bigfamily. But then, 
if a woman had ten children, six or seven 


Would have died: now seven or eight live.” 


Another mixed blessing laid atthe doorof Coast Koad trom WMacaneand saw how land 


Westerners {s coffee planting. Australians there was being usec. In the 50-kilometer 
hroweht it into the highlands in the 1950s drive to a point across from the island ot 


and now most of the plantings are owned arkar and its restless volcano, | passer 


hy nationals. Lukis Romaso, who wornes througt an almost unmterrupted succession 
about appropriate technology, also WOrrles of eoconui plant tions, Many owned o% the 
about “Inappropriate cCollee Catholic and Lutheran churches 

“In Simbu Province Be toh me,“ tte ‘All the good soll along the coast Ma- 
ac taken over a lot of the good Matland, dang Deputy Premier Galen Lang told me, 
Farmershavetogrowtheirfoodcropsonthe ‘“istakenforcash crops. There's food soi n 


hillsides. where the soil quickly washes land, too, where it’s flat, but the probiem 15 
aa 0 they ene up it nolLAing rent Lnal there iT@ fo TT rita ke “4 Lhe De THe fran t 
each. andcashisnosubstituteforland. With get their produce to market.” 


. fast-crowing population and Much of lie 


‘ | ! Logeing Brings Sew Hoads 
land growine collec instead of fot cd. there's 


suddenly a real lant shortage. Ihat's ont Why don't the villagers themselves build 
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the bic ones—almostequalcopper'sshareof that easy to build roads through the jungic 


PNG sexports, and togetherthe"4(C 4° con with hand tools. Probably. thourh, the vil 


tribute 80 percent of total exports—and all lagers. ould do more for themselves. 
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One sunny afternoon | took the North  ficer in the highlands 20 years ago ‘Back 





Survivors of World War U1, caves tunneled for Japanese landing barges Cure bat 

AUNnteTS LA Papa, Oy wey OPitoin Copii Ad in [942 ood! served as Jarwine'S 

‘amiutid post in the southwest Pacific. Three cemeteries honor Allied forces tut 
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then,” he recalled, “the kiap would tell a -vil- 
lage, ‘You build a road to that point’; the 
next village would be told to pick it up from 
there. (ne day aweek the men would be put 
to work building roacls, and the roads would 
get built. You can't do that any more. They 
wait lor the gatman |government] or some- 
body Lo bring the roads to them.’ 

The somebory doing the road building 
in the Gogol Vallev southwest of Madane 
ic Jant, the big Japanese-owned timber 
company whose plant in Madang converts 
jungle trees into wood chips. Arenaso Masa- 
puhaio,a young forestry officer, took me on 
a loop drive around the valley. Where the 
jungle intact, itisadcdeliriousexuberance of 
veFfetation: loftv trees adorned with mosses 
and ferns and orchids or wrapped in the fatal 
embrace of strangler figs. Elsewhere large 
Clear-cut tracts look devastated, but sec- 
tions cut only six months ago are alread 
grown over with thick brush. “The second- 
ary forest grows a few meters a vear,”’ Mr 








Masapuhafo informed me. “What happens 
to the wildlife?” T asked him. “A lot of it dis- 
appears,” he said 

The principal benefit of the logging to the 
villagers is the roads. Before the timber op- 
eration, the rural population was being 
whittled down, but now more of the you ne 
people are staying home. They can travel to 
jobs without having to move away 





Cottage Industry Flourishes 


Neither limber trees nor coconut trees fuel 
the economy along the Sepik River, which 
spills inte the Bismarck Sea 200 kilometers 
northwest of Madang. Here I found a cash 
crop ofa different kind: “Avipels larkim tur- 
ist. feat having hia—We like tourists. There 
are carvings here.” 

The crude, hand-lettered sign, large 
enough to be read from a passing boat, 
stands on the bank at a small village on the 
lower Semik. Masks, animal ficures, wood- 
endrum:, and other such artifacts used to be 
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recloimed the islands tn 1945, Members of the Rabaul Japanese War Veterans 
Association moumt their fallen ata-shrine above the city. Leading investor tn 


PNG's timber industry, japan is the tap customer for PNG’s Produces. 
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produced for ceremonial use only. Today 
such carvings have become an important 
cottage industry in the handsome but 
mosquito-ridden villages that border the 
mighty river, and are sold directly to art 
dealers or to tourists from excursion boats, 

One of the oldest and most beautiful of 
such villages, on the middle Sepik, is Palim- 
bei. Ateither end of along grassy mall, bor- 
derect by huge trees and flowering shrubs, 
rears a spectacular faws tambaran, spirit 
house. Halfway between them stands the 
skeleton ofanolder haustambaran, bombed 
during World War Tl—leaving only the 
massive carved tree trunks that had sup- 
ported the structure. 

I was invited into one of the spirit houses. 
a long, two-story building faced with intri- 
cately woven matting, the roof thatched. and 
soaring to a peak at either end. On the 
ground floor, men sat on platforms smoking 
twist tobacco or chewing betel mut; this is 
strictly men’s territory. Grotesquely beauti- 
ful, eerily powerful, carved masks and fig- 
ures stared at me from the ceiling beams and 
columns, 

On the second floor, initiation ceremonies 
are held: The boys’ backs are incised, leav- 
ing patterns of raised scar tissue that resem- 
ble a crocodile’s skin. No initiations today, 
but a stirring performance for my benefit. 
Two men performed, each on a garcmnl, a 
drum made ofa hollowed tree trunk. Louder 
and louder, faster and faster, the syncopated 
rhythms boomed out as the men walked up 
and down with a dancing motion alongside 
the great drums, striking them in perfect 
synchrony with large wooden sticks. 

As I was leaving, a man sold me a ritual 
flute—a long bamboo tube that can play 
four mournful notes. | was about to walk 
outside with it when the man stopped me, 
took the flute from my hand and walked 
back into the building. Returning, he hand- 
ed me back the instrument wrapped ina taro 
leaf. “Itambu—it is forbidden,” he ex- 
plained, “for the sacred flute to be seen by 
ol meri bilong ples—the village women.” 


In Kanganaman, another Sepik village, I 
watched a woman preparing sago. Mashed 
from the fibrous heart of the sago palm, it 
emerged as an orange mush that would dry 
intoasortof flour; Sagoand river fish are the 
staple diet, though nowadays they are sup- 
plemented by other food. 

| happened to be out of cigarettes, so 1 


climbed a ladder to the platform where the 


little village store perched. There I boughta 
couple of packs of PNG-made Cambridges 
from acharming young girl, who invited me 
to inspect the merchandise, There was little 
to buy other than tinned mackerel and beef, 
bags of rice and sugar, All of these, I noted, 
were imported—from Australia, the Philip- 
pines, or Japan. 


Fewer Lmports, More Self-sufficiency 


PNG's dependence on imports is a major 
concern af the government. When I talked 
with Prime Minister Sir Julius Chan in his 
reception room at the parliament buildingin 
Port Moresby, he said, “We import 20 per- 
cent of our food. Sugar, rice, tinned meat 
and fish account for 75 percent of that. 

Je"ve got to cut that down!” 

The prime minister, a small, spare, 
youthful-looking man whose features reflect 
his mixed ancestry—his father was of Chi- 
nese blood, his mother a New Ireland wom- 
an—spoke in a quiet, firm, precise voice, 
looking directly at me. “We will soon be pro- 
ducing our own sugar,” he went on. “We 
plan to grow a lot more of our own rice. But 
you don’t become a rice-producing nation 
overnight. Rice growing is a traditional 
skill—people who've been growing it for 
centuries have developed strong backs"— 
here Sir Julius stood up, went through the 
motions of planting rice in a paddy—'"so 
they can bend like this all day.” 

Then, with a little smile, he sat back in 
his chair and continued: “Self-sufficiency 
means more than just growing our own rice 
and kaikai [food]. We have huge potential 
resources and small population. There's a 
lack of appreciation of why we must go 


Pork rides piggyback as hunters wade home to the village of Hauna near the 
Sepik River. Wild pigs are ¢asier—but still dangerous—game when November-to- 
May monsoons flood the region. Revenue from crocodile skins and a conoe-borne 
store augments Hauna’s bank account in the town of Wewak, three days away. 
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Critics of Str Julius’s approach tend. to 


see it as a repudiation af the program of his 
predecessor, Michael Samare, PNG's first 
nrime minister. | met Mr. Somare 
leader of the opposition, in his office im Port 
Moresby. He is not a big man physically, but 
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In a leggue by himself, 
43-year-old Al Kuster fires 
a pitch during a Aids 
ard Kubs softball game im 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
The club, limited to men 
of 74 years and older, 
nlays a fivesnonth season. 
Lured by the balmy 
ambience of the subtropics 
and lack of a state 
income tax, retirees have 
long flocked to Florida; 
necple over age 65 now 
make up more than I? 
percent of the state's 
populotion. But clatudy 
days may be in store for 
the Sunshine State as 
rapid growth creates 
strings on its natura: 
resources and tears i tt 
social fabric 
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'T WAS LIKE A SUMMONS to paradise, that television 
commercial, with the man standing in a burst of bright sun- 
light, beckoning viewers to join him under the palms, teiling 
them (remember?) to Come on down 

They came, and continue to come, pilgrims to a shrine of 
winter warmth, most of them old enough to have cheered Lucky 
Lindy, down here to shuffle through their final years in shorts 
and a polo shirt 

Now this is Florida, of course, but itis a Florida today s arriv- 
als may not have envisioned as they plotted their retirement 
escape from the North. And had they known of the profound 
problems here—the high crime rate in Miami, the multibilhion- 
dollar business in illicit drugs, the water shortage, the heavy 
‘lamace to the environment, the refugees who continue to come 
to these lovely shores in burdensome numbers—% rouled it have 
mattered? 

Probably not, for the movement of people to this state does 
not abate. Some ten million live here now, and half again that 
nuntber are expected to join them by the end of the century, put- 
ting down on land drained of its life-giving wetlands, and on 
barrier ishands of fragile presence 

lt has come to this 

The birdsongs now are fading toa whisper out of the trees and 
swamps. and aonce noble river, the St. Johns, lies dying, wast- 
ing away in a bed of muck and marsh grass. In this, the 469th 
year since Juan Ponce de Leon first made lanelfall here; many of 
the sights and sounds of nature in Floridaare the scars and cries 
of the wounded. 

Nothing has brought about thisenvironmenta! crisis 50 much 








as the water policies of the past. In the head- 
witer areas of the north-flowing St. Johns, 
for example, men drained nearly 300,000 
acres of marshes, and now waters once gent- 
ly channeled into the river flow into the sea. 
They took the bends outofanother river, the 
Kissimmee, and the river became a ditch, 
They built dams and levees, and they 
pumped the land dry so they could farm it 
and build on it. They put in canals until 
parts of south Florida became like lattice- 
work, and now alligators travel those water- 
ways. crawling ashore here and there to 
snap up poodles and fluffy kittens. 

Mercifully, those intractable policies 
have been largely abandoned in recent 
years. The state has turned to buying land, 
some of which it once sold for pennies an 
acre, doing what it can to restore and pre- 
serve it. To deal with those who would fur- 
ther despoil the environment, hard-hitting 
new laws have been enacted. It is an 11th- 
hour effort, and it remains to be determined 
if it will succeed. 

“There's a tremendous amount of work 
being done now,” said Victoria Tschinkel, 
head of the state's Department of Environ- 
mental Regulation. “But if we don't get the 
lands purchased quickly, while we can still 
afford to do that, and if we don't hold by our 
air- and water-quality standards, I don’t 
think Florida has a chance to curb popula- 
tion growth and development pressure.” 


PAPOMEON DOWN. Best that exhortation 

* be directed to the heavens, to the rains 
that failed to arrive on schedule in 
1981. Lake Okeechobee, south Flori- 
da's principal source of water, dropped trom 
an average level of 13.5 feet to an all-time 
low of 9.75 feet. Trees bordering the lake be- 
gan to bend, as if in supplication for mois- 
ture. In Winter Park—a suburb of Orlando 
—a piece of the earth, weakened by the low- 
erect water table, collapsed into the lime- 
stone caverns below. Swallowed up in the 
107-foot-deep, 350-foot-wide hole (pages 
214-15) were a house, trees, cars, pavement, 
and part of aswimming pool. 

Tt has been described az a “monster,” that 
sinkhole still sitting just off Fairbanks Ave- 
nue, alternately filling with water and then 
popping its plug to drain partially into the 
maze oftavernsand tunnels below. Viewing 
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the crater from behind the high fence erected 
to keep sightseers from filling in, a visitor 
from North Carolina had this to say: “trod 
done stomped on Winter Park.” 

It is. a gentle wrath, though, when bal- 
anced against the benediction of the Ever- 
glades and the stands of virgin cypress in 
Florida. The Everglades are seemingly 
without bounds, a sea of grasses covering a 
large portion of south Florida. Itisa marshy 
sanctuary for life attuned to the tropics—the 
spiders stalking prey on the ambrosial lips of 
orchids, snowy egrets hunkering on stick 
legs, alligators cast in the shallow waters 
like knobby logs acirift, 

Man has tampered with these swamps, 
draining large sections for agriculture and 
construction projects: The large showy 
birds have been slaughtered for their plum- 
age. Now, however, with the establishment 
in 1947 of the Everglades National Park, 
there is at least a hope of recovery for this 
natural treasury. 

Near the west coast of Florida, the Na- 
tional Audubon Society maintains a pre- 
serve of 11,000 acres, where virgin cypress 
trees ris¢ to more than a hundred feet. 
There, in the Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary 
of Collier and Lee Counties, the only true 
stark native to the United States rears. tts 
young—if weather conditions permit. 

Too much rain while the wood storks are 
nesting can flood the pools where the birds’ 
food fish concentrate, dispersing thal source 
of nutrition, Too little rain during the wet 
season can result in fewer pools to begin 
with, and the chicks, as in 1981, go hungry 
and die. 

It isn't the drought alone: Man has te- 
scored the drv/wet rhythm of the land to his 
own liking, and now the wood stork—that 
beautiful tier with the bill like a cuthss— 
must search too long and too far for the once 
plentiful fish, So the chicks die. Sometimes 
death comes in a fall from the nest high ina 
cypress tree, anda bandit raccoon is there to 
claim the prize, leaving a tip of feathers for 
the tragedy that served him. 


PHY, THES, are they coming here— 
the couple from Flint, Michigan, in 
the Malibu pulling a trailer, the whole- 
sale liquor salesman from (Queens, 
New York, wearing lemon-colored slacks, 
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ence in this troubled state snowy mights. [he wealthy knew that long 
Chev come because Florida, like Hawaii aro. hey came to Palm Beach and built im- 
is one of only two states in the nation with posing winter lodvings—places like Mar-a- 
tropical weather. There are palms and poin Lago, the 117-room mansion of the late 
Clana, and grapetruit forthe picking. More Marjorie Merriweather Post (page 207) 

than anylung, there is a glorious sanity to CO)! all the grand and fusty places in the 
the winter temperatures. Florida: The date country, none has preserved its image so 
line reads like a warm caress. well as Palm Beach, Chinese housebors in 
This past January, when most of the white jackets still walk poodles here, and 





nation Was sullering the fury of one of the retired chairmen of boards dispatch croquet 
harshest winters in memory, | went to Na balls across the lawn of the venerable Break 

ples and Sanibel [sland, and across the state ers hotel, Wealth is stil] hichly visible in 
to Boca Raton and Palm Beach. The cold) Palm Reach, although much of it is what the 
had pushed down to the middle of the stat old eure refers toes “new money," 

nol many miles to the north, but on thos ‘They have enormous financial re- 
two Southern coasts there was a luxury of sources, thea new people, hut they lack 
WErTth and sunshine, To be there was to background.” a Palm Beach winter resident 
indulge in that delicious delinquency of of 24 -vearstold me. “Thev-come here to fish 
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exhibits, lectures, and films, an employee 
fva-mock-up Apollo space suit pases witt 
7 ing page), Many visitors stay 
fora two-hour bus tour of the facility, 
In 1961] the National Aer 
Space dministration selected the scrub- 
land anu hard-packed beach area near 
Cape Canaveral as launch site for the 
space race with the Soviet Union. Con- 
tractors, engineers, and developers invad- 
ed in one of the largest of the booms that 
have characterized the state since the 
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1920s. At first, growth focused on husi- 
ess—motels faced highways, not beach- 
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EAC HING toward the Caribbean, 
Florida lies farther south than San 
Diego. Miamiis closer to Havana 
than to Atlanta. Juan Ponce de Leon 

explored the coastin 1513, followed by 
Spanish colonizers. The United states 
acquired the peninsulafrom Spain 

in 1821 and brought Floridainto the 
Union in 1845 


National Geographic, August 1982 
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AREA: $8 ,664sq mi(151,9395q km). POPULATION: 10,000,004), about 85 
The low-lving peninsula, an exposed percent in coastal counties, with the 
portion of the broad Florida Shelf, population boom moving north, New 
separates the Atlantic and the Gulf. To residents arrive at the rate of 4,000.4 week. 
make the swampy southern third of CLIMATE: Subtropical, moderated by 
Florida more habitable, the state in 1905 the Gulf Stream; average daily 
approved the dredging of canals from lemperature 73°F (23°C); 50-65 inches of 
Lake Okeechobee. A falling water table rain, most from June through September. 
led ta saltwater intrusion, and systems ECONOMY: Tourism, manufacturing, 
were redesigned to help assure water construction, agriculture—primarily — 
supplies for whatis now one of the citrus—illegal drugs. 
fastest growing states in the nation CAPITAL? Tallahassee, pop. 82 (00. 
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(Cominued from puge 1735) sake, rather 
than plav polo.” 
Others have come to south Florida for 


other reasons. 


OW WE WALK.” Andrés Nazario 
Sargen closed the door of the car and 
waited while his aides retrieved three 
rifles, packed in an ironing-boared car- 

ton, from the trunk. Then we set out along 

a@ narrow path through the waist-high 

grass of the Everglades, the four of us on a 

summer day of hellish heat. Twenty min- 

utes passed before we reached an Alpha 

66 military training camp. 

Based in Miami, Alpha (for the begin- 
ning} 66 (for the number of these originally 








Florida's Latin flavor grows with an 
unending stream of immigrants; half of 
Miontt's 350,000 population is Aispanic 
in ancestry. In the Little Havana district, 
Cuban-born Ana Doddo carries a sfip 
shaped pifiata across Southwest Eigath 
Street, known locally as Calle Ocho. 


involved) isan organization dedicated to the 
overthrow of Fidel Castro, Nazario, ashort, 
slight man in his 60s, is secretary-general of 
the group that claims 6,000 members tn its 
Various chapters. 

“We want to create a revolution through- 
out Cubs,” said Nazario, who at one time 
was an ally of Castroin the fight against dic- 
tator Fulgencio Batista, “so we use sabo- 
tage, underground tactics. We send small 
groups of men to infiltrate the island and to 
move into the mountains.” Among other 
things. they affix anti-Castro bumper stick- 
ers to cars in Cuba. 

The camp is off Highway 41, some 25 
miles from Miami. Sleeping quarters, a 
kitchen, and other rooms have been fash- 
jioned out of vines and branches and euca- 
lyptus logs. On this day there were six 
Cubans in training, firing rifles, swinging 
through the trees on ropes, and subduing 
one another with kicks and chops in simu- 
lated hand-to-hand combat. 

One of their instructors, Humberto Alva- 
rado (page 196), was born in the United 
States of Cuban parents and had gone to the 
island to live as a youngster. “For me,” he 
said, “disenchantment with Castro set in 
when I was 13 vears old. I went up into the 
mountains to pick coffee beans as a volun- 
teer. We were working to save the coffee 
harvest and bring some foreign exchange to 
Cuba. They took us up the mountain by 
truck and made us walk down. They prom- 
ised us medical support, food, and other 
necessities, none of which we received. 

“The bie shots rode down the mountain, 
while we burned our boots walking down. 
So T could see then the formation of an clite 
within the revolution; I didn't like that.” 

He returned to this country in 1968. He 
entered the U. 5, Army to get military train- 
ing, and after his discharge he shopped 
around for an organization where he could 
put that training to work toward the fall of 
(Castro, He chose Alpha 66. “Itseemed to be 
the most active,” he sar. 

And now he wasin the camp, showing the 
others what the U. &. Army had taugnt him 
He wore fatigues and an Army cap with the 
airborne insignia, and exuded the brio of a 
warrior as he moved about the compound. 

There are other anti-Castro groups in Mi- 
ami, including one called Cubans United. In 
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August of 1981, members of Cubans United 
sailed for Cuba, where they intended to 
stage 4 “peaceful invasion” of the U. 5, na- 
val base at Guantanamo Bay, But the wa- 
ters were fitful under the blow of tropical 
storm Dennis, and the vessels of the flotilla 
were better suited for fishing. The U.S. 
Coast Guard came to the aid of some of the 
invaders who, by that time, were in the 
mission-aborting grip of seasickness. 

Among those in Miami's Dade County 
eager to rid Cuba of Fidel Castro and Com- 
munism are 90,000 of the 125,000 boat-lift 
refugees who departed from the Cuban port 
city Mariel in 1980, Unlike the doctors, law- 
vers, and other middle- and upper-class pro- 
fessionals who fled Castro's rule in the 
1960s,* the Mariel people are, in the main, 
unskilled and poor. Many are men tough- 
ened by prison. 

A leading cause of death among the Ma- 
rielitos is homicide. They kill each other, 
with handguns mostly, There are, of course, 
tens of thousanels of law-abiding Marielitos 
living here, but, like a cymbalist among the 
violins, it is the shooter who is heard, This 
has caused anger and fear in Miami, and it 
has served to give added emphasiz to an 
overall high crime rate. 


F THAT Is A STAIN on the social fabric 
of Miami—and indeed all south Florida— 
there is something else rippingit to shreds. 

Some 70 percent of all the cocaine and 
martiivana smuggled into this country comes 
in through south Flonda from Colombia 
and other shipping points in Central and 
South America and the Caribbean. It js a 
business in the state reckoned to be worth 
from seven to twelve billion dollars a vear, 
ranking it among the highest income pro- 
ducers in the state, 

“And the drug business here is getting big- 

ger and bigger,” Tim Dingfelder of the U, 5. 
Treasury Department's Customs Service of- 
fice in Miamitoid mein the summer of 1981. 
“In 1970 it was a media event when we 
seized a light airplane with about 800 
pounds of marijuanaon it. Since then, we've 
had a DC-6 land right here at Miami Inter- 
national Airport loaded with marijuana.” 
Profits to be made in the drug business are 
enormous. Some dealers who are appre- 
hended jump bail, forfeiting bonds of as 
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muchas amillion dollars and writing it off as 
a business expense. They fear the courts less 
than they fear other dealers. For they, too, 
murder one another, sometimes with ma- 
chine guns in daylight shoot-outs. 

“The drug problem here is overwhelm- 
ing,” Peter Gruden said. “The whole econ- 
omy of south Florida is affected by the drug 
traffic. Because of all the drug money, there 
isan inflated housing market, groceries are 
higher, as are gasoline and automobiles. It’s 
a problem that’s passed on to everyone liv- 
ing here.” 

Gruden is the special agent in charge of 
the federal Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion office serving Florida and the Carib- 
bean. Based in Miami, he and his staff of 
apents are engaged in what may well be the 
most hazardous effort at law enforcement in 
the country, for seldom is adrugdealer with- 
outa concealed weapon. 

Waiting is a large partof the work—wait- 
ing for the telephone calls that set raids and 
arrests in motion, waiting through the days 
and weeks and sometimes months it takes to 
win the confidence of a drug dealer in ar- 
ranging a buy. Agents work in teams, and 
there is a face and personality among them 
to meet each of the demanding casting calls 
for undercover work. One is a look-alike of 
the flutist in “The Spirit of 76,” another is a 
bandy-legged New Jerseyan with all the 
street smarts of an urchin peddling Chiclets 
in Rahat. There are female agents, too, one 
by the name of Joan, who, smiling sweetly, 
told me that she had recently paid $53,000 
for a single kilogram of cocaine (the sellers 
were arrested, the money recovered), 

Tt is possible to buy that same amount of 
cocaine in South America for $15,000. It has 
been calculated that the coca leaves sold by a 
farmer in Bolivia for $200 eventually have a 
U. 5. street value, os processed and diluted 
cocaine, approaching a million dollars. 

“There has been considerable evidence 
obtained by this agency and others,” said 
Gruden, “that the billions of dollars of prof- 
its from the drug business here are laun- 
dered through numerous banks in the south 
Florida area. The money leaves the country 
and then comes back in with an air of re- 
spectability.” (Continued on page 192) 

"See “Cuba's Exiles Bring New Life to Miami,” by 
Edward J. Linehan, in the July 1973 GEOGRAPHIC. 
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Flush and feverish with COnStructian. European, dnd Sawil Arai Tit capital ated: 


despite a countrywide recession that softena hielwed foreign deposits in A paved E mE 
theiocoleconomy, metropolitan Miamisky- reach an estimated four billion dolla 
rocketed lost year with more thon 1.7 billion Despite the frenetic pace, the leisurely life 
dollars’ worth of new buildings. The Palace, rolls merrily along in Coconut Grove (be- 

1 ]-atory sume trienf-coniwdontinitvm left), low), a fashionable Affam neqeiborhood, 
rises on Brickell Avenue, Acrigs the causeway in Miami Beach, a 

Florida's fa reest eLty hoe become ad mhexws WOT prt thers aon agucdtence of passershy 
for foreten investments that bankral! an es- with KRusstan folk songs (above). This 
Hmuatted 50 percent i gpg arate reciestate nelehborhood is a retirement mecca for 
acquisttions. Latin American, Canadian jews of Old World origin. 
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The heat’s on for drug smugelers who. peoching turn a blind eve to fishing bouts 
bring through south Florida most af the il- arm! planes on night missions, The 
legal mionj;wind and cocaine that enters bnckc Unt is 2 proveyord for dorens i 
[his county each vear—much of it from crashed otrcraft. This plon (facing 
Coiombia. Agents of the Drug Enforce- page), never claimed, went down in Big 
ment Administration (above) rush a Cypress Swamp when its fuel ren out 
Miomt house where q fema [é Ufcercovel Drive ‘atisupors later four traces i 
agent is buying a kilogram of cocaine for marijuana inside. Some arrested dealers 
saG,000 cash; the sellers were arrested pay high bonds and disappear, others turn 
(Oelow), But forevery kilo confiscated, an iiformoant, while frst offenders sometimes 
estimated eight more sitp throwgh, fe caine go free on probetion 
a mui btiion-dolfar business in crime lo help the beleaguered state, President 
Mmoil towns are as invalved as Afiami Rondld Reagan in January tistructed the 
Everglades communities that have long armed services to help in the war on-drugs 
wirtkted at Tam-running and dailigator with their plones ships and intelligence 





(Continued from page 183) 

Early this year Vice President George 
Bush announced plans for the federal gov- 
ernment to step up its war against the drug 
traffic. Since that time special Hawkeve 
planes, equipped with radar, have been put 
into service for the purpose of tracking small 
aircraft and boats transporting drugs from 
Latin America. At the same time, federal 
law-enforcement agencies in southern Flor- 
ida have been strengthened. 

After Cubans, Puerto Ricans make up the 
largest Spanish-speaking community in 
Greater Miami. They, together with the 
Colombians, Nicaraguans, and other Latin 
Americans, have given Miami a vibrant 
internationalism unlike that of any other 
city in the U.S. It is a community of two 
languages and many cultures, a place that 
seems aborted from the American embrace. 

Miami has become the shopping center 
for the wealthy of Central and South Amer- 
ica, with something like 10,000 business 
establishments in the hands of Cuban- 
Americans, The visitors come to play and 
invest their money and to plot revolutions. 
Miami now seems to have taken up the role 
of capital of some phantom nation forged by 
the bond of language. 


ATTLANS, for a time, came in great 
|) numbers too—hundreds af them al- 
most every day, sailing the 600 miles to 





landfall sometimes on the sands of Miami 
Beach, there to be pelted with grapefruit 
thrown by angry sunbathers. 

The Coast Guard is now under orders to 
intercept and turn back boatloads of Hat- 
tians headed for Florida. Some still manage 
to run the blockade, however. Last October 
a jerry-built 30-foot wooden sailboat cap- 
sized in choppy waters off Hillsboro Beach, 
just north of Fort Lauderdale. Before long, 
33 borlies washed ashore. 

In the past two decades about a million 
Haitians have left their country because of 
political and economic conditions there. 
Half of them are in the United States, mostly 
in New York City, There are perhaps as 
many as 50,000 Haitians in Florida now. 

Haitians arriving here illegally are taken 
to a detention center on the outskirts of 
Miami. “The United States accepted our 
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these shores in ragtag boats, making 


intellectuals, our businessmen, our lawyers, 
engineers, and doctors,” Samuel Constant, 
director of the privately run Haitian Refu- 
gee Center here, said. “There are now more 
Haitian doctors in the United States than 
there are in Haiti. But of the Haitians com- 
ing in now, the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service seems to be saying that they 
are just poor illiterate people, economic ref- 
ugees. There is no government policy for 
these Haitians. They are in legal limbo. As 
for the detention center where they are held, 
the right name for itis concentration camp.” 

Closer in there is another camp, but not 
one with high fences and armed guards. It is 
a black ghetto called Liberty City, and in 
May of 1980 it was the scene of a race riot 
that claimed 18 lives and caused a hundred 
million dollars’ worth of property damage: 
Touched off by the acquittal of several white 
policemen charged with beating a black 
man to death, the riot spread with a violence 
ane speed unsurpassed.in U. S. racial trou- 
bles over the past century. 

Blacks account for a little more than 15 
percent of the population of Dade County. 
With the heavy influx of Hispanics into the 
area, they more than any others have felt the 
pain of disfranchisement. Unemployment 
among themis high, and Liberty City, while 
quiet now, remains tense under the strain of 
bad social chemistry. 

Whatever economic hardships the latin- 
ization of Miami is working on the blacks, it 
might have been worse had the Cubans and 
others not come, They helped transform a 
logy winter resort into a year-round festival 
of construction and growth. On BGrickell 
Avenue, in the center of the city, banks and 
other buildings are rising in large numbers. 
And in the suburbs, houses are abuilding, 
including.a new one on Key Biscayne on the 
site where former President Richard Nixon 
had his place (pages 176-7), 

Eduardo Ortega bought the Nixon guest- 
house and had it demolished. “The roof 
leaked,” he told me. He designed a new 
dwelling for the bay-front site, a mansion 
with a living-room floor of imported marble 
and a wall of glass measuring 50 by 18 feet. 

He smokes slim cigars and wears a gold 
chain around his neck, and when he arrives 
at the site each morning to inspect the con- 
struction, Ortega—a land developer who 
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moved here from his native Colombia three 
years strides through the 17.000 
square fect of living space in the house and 
reminds himself that something must be 
done about the massive slab of concrete on 
pilings in front of the house. The federal 
government owns the pud, but Ortega says 
he owns the right-of-way to reach it, and 
there are no precedents for the disposition of 
a helicopter pad under such circumstances. 
Pad or not, Ortega is happy with his pur- 
chase; happy, too, that Nixon gave him a 
SeCOnd Mortage 
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"HE HISPANICS are moving in, and the 
Anglos are leaving, moving north to 
Broward County and tothe center ofthe 
state with its fairvland patina. They are 
leaving a Miamiwhere others dance to salto 
rivinms or hold goombay festivals, and 








where cemetery workers each morning re- 
move dead chickens, heads of goats, and 
vomloo colle from the graves and fences 

“Tt used to be just an occasional thing.” 
said Donald Bradtev at the Woodlawn Park 
Cemetery in southwest: Miami, “but for the 
past SX Or seven Years it = been a daily prob- 
lem, collecting the things left here.” 

lt is believed that members of a voocoo 
sect called Santeria (with African origins by 
way ot Cuba) are responsible for the necro- 
mantic litter, As is usual in matters of this 
sort, the offerings are meant to appease spir- 
Its orensure good luck 

Dhere are some Anglos who are not likely 
loleave the area. In Miami Beach, forexam- 
pie, there is acommunity of old Jews of Sovi- 











et and other Ewropean origins who still 
speak the language: of their native coun- 
tries, and who can still get angry over the 
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A high rise for boats solves dockage problems on Key Biscayne. A craft is plucked 
from the racks and launched at the owner's request. A forklift returns boat to berth 
after the voyage. The length of boat-happy Florida’s 1,350-mile coastline is second 
in the U.S. only to that of Alaska. 
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execution of Sacco and Vanzetti in 1927. As 
retired members of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, many of them re- 
call that it was the fiery outrage of leftist- 
leaning orators that helped bring about 
reforms in the sweatshops. They remember 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt with love, and 
When his son Elliott ran for mayor of Miami 
Beachin 1965, someconfused the candidate 
with his father, telling him that since he was 
such a good President they would certainly 
vote for him for mayor. 

The presence of these Jews in Miami 
Beach dates back to the post-World War I 
era. Many of their sons and nephews and 
cousins had been here first as members of 
the armed forces. The federal government 
in 1942 rented 349 hotels and apartment 
houses on the beach; at one time nearly 
$0,000 airmen were quartered in those chan- 
deliered barracks. 

The elders who now sit on hotel porches 
live in small rooms with silverfish in the clos- 
ets. Their ranks are thinning, and when 
they've all gone, a unique chapter in turn- 
of-the-century immigration to the United 
States will have closed. 

No, they will not leave. Nor will the wait- 
resses who toil among the pickles and sauer- 
kraut in Wolfie's delicatessen on Collins 
Avenue, hurling exquisite insults at the cus- 
tomers. “What we need in this place is a sys- 
tem," said an elderly waitress who has been 
in counter service for more than a decade, 
“You bring them plain rolls and they want 
poppy seed. They sit at the counter section 
that’s closed, and I got to tell them all the 
time to move. Move, They come in here with 
their own tea bags and dunk in our water 
and fill up on the free pickles. We need i svs- 
tem, but, face it, that wouldn't work etther.” 

A mile and a half away Chris Dundee is 
seated behind his desk in the Fifth Street 
Gymnasium, pushing papers around in 
search of one of his cards, the one with the 
picture of him together with Muhammad Ali 
and Rocky Marciano. Inthe world of boxing 
this is a famous eym, a place where Ali has 


trained under the tutelage of Dundee’s 
brother, Angelo. For more than 30 years, 
Dundee has been running this liniment- 
scented boxing shop, And /re will not leave, 
not as long as he can continue to climb the 
long flight of stairs each day (why are gym- 
nasiums never on the ground floor?) to be 
among his friends, including the old man 
with the towel over his choulder who re- 
members what a pleasure it was to have han- 
dled featherweight champ “Kid Chocolate.” 


ORT LAUDERDALE in Broward 
County 1s a favored destination among 
these abandoning the Miami area. It is 
to the north, not many miles away, and 

When the sun sets.on that city, Ross Hooks 
gors hunting for alligators. Foritis then that 
they start to stir in the canals, 

Hooks is one of about 50 alligator-control 
agents appointed by the state Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, His job is to 
capture or kill rogue gators, those borne by 
the canals through trailer parks and housing 
developments, The need forsuch control isa 
success story in itself. Alligators have not 
only been saved from extinction in the state; 
they now fill south Florida with their snap- 
pish presence. 

This night Hooks would work the water- 
ways in the Paradise Trailer Park, and as we 
drove that way, pulling a 14-foot aluminum 
boat behind the pickup, kids made sticky by 
the heat of the summer night velled, “There 
g0 the gator man, there go the gator man!” 

There is no regular salary for this part- 
time work, Hooks receives a percentage of 
what the hides fetch at state auction, and he 
is allowed to keep anc sell the meatof the an- 
imals he kills (chewy, the texture of lobster, 
gator tail has the taste of a chicken-fish mix). 

“You fined a lot of things Inside a gator's 
stomach,” Hooks said. “One trapper found 
a whole jarof pickles. | have found golf balls 
anc dog collars, and that’s pretty common. 
Gsators like dogs. There was one | know of 
that did away with a $350 poodle. And there 
was the (Continued on page 200) 


Homeword bound in their Sunday best, Jamaicans await a flight from Miami Interna- 
Honal Airport. They came in the fall, with §,600 other West Indians, on temporary work 
Vises to cul sugurcane; they left in the spring with gifts for home, such as the nested hate 
they wear. Foreign visitors spent nearly 2.6 billion dollars in Miami last year. 
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75-pound Labrador retriever playing fetch 
with its owner; kept jumping into the canal 
to retrieve the ball, and then one time, 
wamp, and he was gone, bal! and all.” 

We found gators that night, dozens of 
them in the canals of the park. Their eves 
shone like red jewels in the beam of the head- 
lamp Hooks wore. We were not to Lake one, 
however. “Either I'm getting slower or 
they're getting faster,” Hooks said after 
missing a six-footer with a thrust of the gig, 
“But that’s not the problem. The problem's 
up there.” He pointed to the full moon. “On 
a black nicht I can get right on top of them,” 

There is.asad irony in the preservation of 
wildlife in Florida, Species are brought 
back, as the alligators and Key deer were, 
only to find much of their habitats taken 
over by humans. Itis not widely known, but 
there are perhaps 20 panthers still hiding 
in the swamplands of south Florida. Roy 
McBride, a panther hunter from Texas, re- 
ported on his first encounter with Florida 
panthers in 198]: “Panthers are still surviv- 
ing in a natural wild state in a very unwild 
area. The entire area had tremendous hu- 
man use of every imaginable variety, Hunt- 
ing, fishing, prowling the woods in swamp 
buggies and three-wheel scooters. All high- 
ways had constant traffic day and night, and 
development of all sorts was in evidence in 
the adiacentareas. ... Anvthing that would 
cut down on human access to the areas... 
where the panthers range, would be a defi- 
nite contributing factor to their chances for 
survival.” 

In one area known to have been favored 
by the kingly cat, McBride found aban- 
donedl cars and « half-track. “I saw every- 
thing but a Ferris wheel,” he wrote. “An 
hourlater, while gassing up at... the inter- 
section of Highways 29 and 41, 1 noticed a 
Ferris wheel parked southwest of the sta- 
tion. I was afraid to ask what its final desti- 
nation would be.” 

Once there were dusky seaside sparrows 
on Merritt Island: and the nearby main- 
land—9()0 pairs.as recently as 1968—on the 
east coast, not far from where the Florida 
sky takes fire with the launching of vehicles 
intospace, But man sprayed there to control 
the mosquitoes, and there were fires and ar- 
tificial flooding and draining. The habitat 
was destroved. 
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Today there are five known dusky seaside 
sparrows left in-all the world. They are kept 
at the Santa Fe Community College Teach- 
ing Zoo in Gainesville, The fecleral govern- 
ment has paid the college 360,000 to care for 
the birds. Each has its own cage, a spacious 
enclosure equipped with a sprinkler sys- 
tem to cool the bird on hot days. They are 
checked four times a day for any signs of dis- 
tress. Few smail birds in captivity have been 
so pampered. The five, it would seem, are 
enough toa renew the race, but not in this 
case. All are males, 

Tt is hoped that somewhere in Florida 
there isa female dusky, and soeach spring a 
group of government naturalists scours the 
marshes, searching for just one more small 
bird with the black streaks on her white 
breast and the vellow wing patches. “There 
is hope,” a biologist said to me, “but it’s hope 
that's barely flickering,” 

One of the surviving duskies has been 
crossbred with a bird of another subspecies 
of the seaside sparrow, but the best to hope 
for using the five captives is to eventually 
produce adusky of 97 percent purity. Feder- 
al guidelines for species on the endangered 
list require 100 percent purity. At the Patux- 
ent Wildlife Research Center in Laurel, 
Marvland, scientists are testing ways to 
freeze the semen of the dusky, 

Meanwhile, life goes on for the forlorn 
five, but perhaps not for too many more 
years, Few duskies have been known to live 
longer than a decade, and one of those in 
captivity was banded in 1972, They scem 
happy enough, flitting in and out of the cen- 
terpiece of saw grass ineach cage, and chirp- 
ing and singing as if tomorrow another, the 
saving one, will join them. 


LOME ON DOWN? Well, ves. Florida is 
a state of many shadings, and if there 
are sad tales to be told of sparrows, 
there are also joyous ones anecdotal to 

the soul of this place. 

Florida in parts (16-Foot Snakes!) is the 
South of 30 years ago (Giant Milk Shakes 
and Corn Dogs!) when the screaming plac- 
ards (Free Admission!) along the road prom- 
ised sights to behold (See a Live Civet Cat!) 
just ahead (Thisisit! Turn here!). Snake and 
alligator farms and tourist cabins with a 
metal chair for outside sitting at each unit; 
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pine forests and turpentine distilleries; flow- one be left-asis. Who knows how close Two 
ers planted in lard pails and foot-longther- Egg came to being called Bladder Snuff? 
momecters nailed to the front porch—all that Both commodities are still sold in the wen 
6 a fare of Florida eral store at Two Eeg, the snuff rapped in 
Thatis the Floridaof TwoEgg,atownin a bladdeérlike casing, and the potash used to 
the north not far from the Georgia and Ala- fertilize nut trees and to make Soap. 
hama borders, where | went to visit with lsat with Mrs. Hartsfield on the screened 
Mrs. Susie Hartsfield porch of her cinder-block house, and we 
Kut first, that name, Two Egg: Two both swatted at gnats as she told me ahout 
brothers, Vou see, opened a country store the time she plowed this land with a mule 
here, and they dicin't know whatto call the nmamec Bullet. Mrs. Hartefield was horn not 
place until a youngst tercamcincaryingtwo more than a mile from the house and had 
‘ges ancl told them, ‘Mamie Saves send her lived here all ber ife—al] 111] Years.of it 











one eggs Worth of bladder snuif and one ‘She's got nice health,” her daughter, 
egi's Worth of ball potash.” Such deriva- Mrs. Levy Mack. told me. “Her hentth's en 
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Fort that never foced a battle has commanded an entrance to the Gulf of Mexico 
since 1846. Be fore Fort Jefferson Wigs Anished, invention of the high powered rifled 
cannon rendered its aig It-fin t-thick Uae walls esr As a federal prison it held 
Dr, Samuel Mudd, convicted for setting the leg of Lincoln's assassin. The notional 
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In the velvet hush of sunrise, groo 





with four Kentucky Derby winners to its 
credit—raises more Thoroughbreds than 
any state except Aentucky and California 
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(Continued from page 201) even funny. 
The coctorgave ber a blood test, and he said 
her blood was right better than his.” 

Here, at the end of a dirt road that passes 
through fields given over to peanuts and 
sweet polaloes, we are a world apart from 
the Florida of cabanas and jai alai. This is 
land to which sons and daughters sometimes 
return after spent adventures in the North, 
come home to sulier the gnats and to cook 
the collards. 

“I'm the oldest of the children,” Mrs. 
Hartsfield sare 

*And the meanest,” added her sister, Mrs. 
Tommie Faison, who is 109 

As far as D could determine, Mrs. Harts 
field isthe oldest living person in Florida. Of 
all her memories, none seems more comfort- 
ing to her than that of the physician she 
worked for as housrkeeper and cook. “He 
sure liked my potato pies,” she told me, “] 
shaped them thisaway, you know, and he'd 
eat two or three of them, They were good,” 

she was wearing her yellow dress, the one 
with the white collar, and her hair had been 
brushed and pinned by her daughter. And 
that was one of the things Mrs. Hartsfield 
recalled about fer mother, how she too had 
fixed her hair. “She'd take my hairand puta 
straightening comb in it,” she suid, “and 
comb it-cdown ‘side mv jaw.” 


WO EGG hes toward the center of the 
northern reaches of Florida, which 
stretch from Pensacola to Jacksonville 
Few of the problems of the south have 
spread. this far. It has been called the 
unknown Florida, hutit’s not that much ofa 
secret. Not with every pilot in the U. 5. 
Navy having gone through training in Pen- 
sacola; not with Panama City and Fort Wal 
ton Beach and other coastal resort towns 
having been longtime haunts of vacationers 
from Louisiana and Alabama 
There are places, though, that sit hidden 
under the oaks, places that reach out to 
touch you with their peaceableness. Madi- 
son is one 
Visually, Madison is a set piece from an 
epic of the Old South. There are plantation 
manor houses and Spanish moss, and the 
dogs are hounds seemingly primed for a 
hunt. Mrs. W.C. Copeland, Jr., lives in 
Madison, and sheis proud of having Jed the 
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drive to get the steam engine of a cotton gin 
put on permanent display in the town. 

“You can bear the whistle on this engine 
for miles,” Mrs. Copeland said, “They'd 
blow ittoletthe people know when to get up 
out of bed in the morning, and when to eat 
dinner and supper.” 

As a former president of the Madison 
County Historical Society, Mrs. Copeland is 
an able guide to the town and surrounding 
countryside, She knows all about the house 
of Greek Revival architecture—the one 
with 20 columns, each 30 feet high—that ts 
now forsale, and the histerical markers that 
tell of times before the boll weevil came to 
Madison to end the cotton business, 

“We have more historical markers here 
than just about any other county in Flor- 
ida,” Mrs. Copeland said. And then she led 
me off to a svmbolic planting of cotton, ina 
field next to the engine with the whistle that 
can be heard for miles. “Now if you want 
to see a boll weevil,” she said, “you just 
come over here." She pulled opena pod, and 
there, cushioned in the fleecy softness, was 
the quarter-inch-long pest, gray and long 
anouted andl fat from its feast of lint. 

Cedar Kev is from another mold. Located 
on the Gulfof Mexico, near the mouth of the 
Suwannee River, it was at one time the 
queen of all the Gulf Coast fishing towns, It 
is still of that flavor, of boats chasing to the 
docks at sunset, of the odor of spiced shrimp 
in the air, of hurricane alerts and the board- 
ing up of storefronts. 

Brooks Campbell is:a Cedar Key boat- 
builder, but he has little time for that now, 
At the age of 74 he has made what he be- 
lieves is an important discovery. “Brother, 
Tm not bragging, but I've got something 
here no one else has ever come up with,” he 
said. And then he told me. 

“T had arthritis for 35 years. I went 
through the war with it, and they couldn'tdo 
anything for me in the service. I came back 
home and went to building boats, and T got 
down with this arthritis so bad I couldn't 
walk. So [sat down to studying, and | came 
up with this mixture. Within five months | 
didn't have any more pain. Where the ar- 
thritis went and when it’s coming back, I 
don't know,” 

Among other things his medicine con- 
tains a petroleum derivative, Epsom salts, 
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menthol, and iodine, Bottled under his own 
label, the liniment is licensed by the state 
government for sale in Florida . 

Brooks Campbell said he will make no 
claim for his discovery other than “it knocks 
the pure hell out of arthritis.” 


2HEY ARE THE ONES—the Camp- 

bells, the Copelands, the Hartsfields 

—whoe help revive the spirit of one sad- 

dened by the sight of a St. Johns River 
gone bad or the breaking of a food chain with 
the clearing of mangroves at water's ede. 
Florida is like that. It pains and pleases, and 
when it bhishes under sunset light skipping 
over the water, it invokes forgiveness of 
the former. 

This is a state of such wide diversity as to 
make itseem like a jigsaw puzzle of ill-fitting 
pieces. There is the Jacksonville piece, with 
its <cenes of corporate headquarters and a 
port heavily trafficked with the import of 
foreign cars. And Ocala, horsey and more of 
the West. 

Rey West is another piece, a cornerpicce, 
inscribed with Hemingway imagery and 
brushed with the twilight fires of Incarna- 
dine sunsets, It sits as the anchor on the 
chain of Florida's southernmost populated 
kews; down where U. §. 1 dead-ends abso- 
lutely, closer to Havana than to Miami. 
Brown pelicans and laughing gulls and the 
lushest of tropical greenery are all here, 
along with a lightheartedness of spirit that 
finds jugglers in the streets. 

There are perhaps 25,000 residents of Rey 
West, butit seems like many more, for thisis 
acity for alfresco living. All 25,000, itseems, 
are on display in the streets, walking and 
riding bicycles and gathering insquares. Itis 
always us if the last flaat in a parade has just 
passed and the crowd is breaking up. 

Kev West is still recovering from the 1980 
Mariel boat-lift operation that resulted in 
175,000 Cubans making landfall here. “It 
was much more disruptive than people real- 
jzecl. It just scared everyone away,” Charles 
“Sonny” McCoy, former mayor of Key 
West, said. “The federal government im- 
pounded the fishing boats here at that time, 
and by the time they were released, they had 
deteriorated. That hurt. And finally, when 
the city was emptied out because of the boat 
lift, the federal census was being taken and 
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that meant we got less feceral funds. It 
Wasn't a very good vear 

It was different by the time I visited. The 
tourism industry was as healthy here as any 
ather place in Florida, if net more so. New 
bridges hac been constructed, along with a 
new freshwater pipeline linking the key with 
the matniand., 

Even with that, though, Key West will 
continue to remain something apart from 
the rest of Florida. It was that wav durine 
the Civil War when the state seceded from 
the Union. Key West, a place of divided lov- 
alties, was occupied by northern troops and 
became a Union stronghold. 

Imperishable UNPressions are to be had 
in Key West: of a kinship with the sea, and 
ot a tragility raised by the threat of the next 
major hurricane, of the ghosts of former 
Presidents here {is there a business estab- 
lishment in all the world with a:nicer name 
than the Margaret-Truman Launderette?}, 
and of the glassy eves of stuffed and mount- 
ed marlins unblinking in the tepid breeze 
surred by siowly turning ceiling fans. 

Most of all there is the impression of gentle 
eccentricity. Even McCov is not reluctant to 
spark his life-stvle with a bit of the absurd. 
(in the morning of September 10, 1978, 
when the waters of the Gulf of Mexico were 
calm, McCoy set out forCuba on water skis 

“NWoone had ever skied from Rev West to 
Havana before,” he said. “I did it—the 
whole 125 miles—in six hours, ten minutes 
When I reached Havana, the Cubans feted 
me with champagne.” A vearlater, McCoy, 
whois.51] vears.old, attempted to ski from 
the Bahamas to Miami Beach, but he had to 
give up withonly eight milesto go, Heswam 
to shore 

In the spring of this year, however, the 
United States Border Patrol disrupted Key 
West's laid-back pemnsnos hy setting up a 
roadblock on U, All vehicles traveling 
from Key West were subject to inspection 
tor illegal drugs and aliens. Traffic wus 
backed-up for many miles and many hours, 
testing the patience of the tourist-oriented 
business community 2 1T- 
genuity of many of south Florida's biggest 
dope dealers. 

In Florida's third largest city, Tampa, 
there is a sense of community found neither 
in Miami nor Jacksonville. An old social 
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structure remains entrenched in this one- 
time cigar-making capital, but changes are 
taking place here on a wide-sweeping scale 
and the pillars of tradition are likely to tum- 
ble. Tampa is beating through the recession 
to find vibrancy and prosperity as the heart 
of Florida’s Sun Coast. 

The region hooks over Tampa Bay and 
includes the cities of St. Petersburg and 
Clearwater. [t Continued on page 217) 
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rhe state's central grasslands drain via 
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bee (above), helping fill south Florida's 
largest reservar to 13.5 feet. Last summer 
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(Continued from page211) isanarea with 
more than 1.5 million people. To the south, 
not many milesaway, sprawls Sarasota with 
another 50,000 residents. 

But for Tampa, these cities have long 
been regarded as golden cages for flights 
through the last of life. St_ Petershurg, espe- 
cially, with its Shuffleboard Hall of Fame, 
has been stamped with a geriatric image. 
Much of that is changing. Even many of the 
famous greeri benches of St. Petersburg, 
where the elderly sought rest and fellow- 
ship, have been removed. In truth, howev- 
er, the talk in St. Petersburg is still more of 
Lawrence Welk than of the Rolling Stones. 

Tampa, connected to St, Petersburg by 
two bridges across the bay, does not share 
largely in the wealth of tourism inthe area. It 
is a city from which phosphate fertilizer is 
shipped to all parts of the world, acity where 
sophisticated meécical instruments are man- 
ufactured in plants sitting in seas of parking- 
lot macadam, a city tending to its core by 
drilling out the ret and capping the stumps 
with high-rise office buildings. 

Tampa's Latin heritage rests now in Ybor 
City, where nearly a century ago Vicente 
Martinez Ybor opened a cigar factory. The 
business grew until at one time there were 
20,000 people rolling cigars in a hundred 
factories in ¥bor City. Today, Ybor City, 
sitting within the city boundaries of Tampa, 
is but ashell of what it was, but attempts are 
being mace to repair and preserve what 
remains, Even without that, there is still 
enough there to evoke images of the time 
when el lector read newspapers and novels 
to workers as they rolled cigars, and the cob- 
blestoned streets of Ybor City rang with the 
oratory of those demanding freedom from 
Spain for Cuba. [t was atime, indeed, when 
aman could have his coffee on a patio 
webbed with wrought iron and look out on 
the morning through the thick smoke of a 
long-filler El Principe de Gales. 

Of all Florida's pieces, none is more 
tlistinctive than the one that fits into the 
mire of the state, the piece thatis Orlando, 


the citrus industry, and, of course, Walt Dis- 
ney World.* 

Nearly cleven vears have passed since the 
William J. Windsor, Jr., family of Orlando 
Walked through the gates of Disney World 
as the first paying visitors to what has be- 
came one of the world's major tourist attrac- 
tions. Total attendance now stands at 149 
million, 

Tt was in 1964 that Walt Disney Produc- 
tions began to buy land in the Orlando area, 
acquiring holdings that ultimately amount- 
ed to: more than 27,000 acres; It became a 
world unto its own, a world of masterful 
make-beliewe. Perhaps mo one was more 
entranced by the park than the late Millard 
Jones, a Floridian who, in 1978, at the age of 
86 visited there for the 500th time. 

Now something new is being added to 
Disney World. It is called Epeot Center, 
an S$00-million-dollar project designed to 
show ase future technologies, such as bio- 
mass energy, and the achievements of na- 
tions around the world. 

Epeot (for Experimental Protetvpe Com- 
munity. of Tomorrow) Center opens in Octo- 
ber. Tt and its parent theme park two and a 
half miles away are expected to draw 20 mil- 
lion visitors a year—seven million more 
than now visit the Magic Kingdom. Two 
years after the opening of Epcot, Universal 
City Florida, a 170-million-dollar park with 
a movie-studio theme, is to be completed, 
and that too will bein the Orlando area. 


ITTLE WONDER, then, that at times 
central Flonda seems overrun with 
frazzled parents and children wearing 
~ Mickey Mouse hats, But that's Florida’s 
lifebleed. Tourism, with agriculture and 
construction, supports the legal economy. 

“They are our three traditional econamic 
bases," Governor Bob Graham said, “Now 
we have added a fourth, high technology,” 
The high-tech industry has been established 
primarily along the east coast. Indeed, the 


*Joseph Judge reported on “Florida's Booming— 
and Beloaguerer|-—Heartland” in Noveniber (973: 


Early morning flyover by DC-3s spraying insecticide is a welcome sight to Marco 
island residents who support contral of mosquitoes that can carry encephalitis: Once 
a mangrove swomp, this shore was dredged and filled by a development company in 
the 19603: New environmental rufes prohibit such major alterations of wetlands. 
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state's second largest industrial employer. 
with about 160,000 workers, 1s the Harris 
Corporation of Melbourne. Harris manu- 
factures information and communications 
systems, along with semiconductors and 
printing equipment. In fiscal 1981 it had 
sales of more than 1.5 billion dollars. 

If there is a loss-of grownd among any of 
the three underpinnings of Florida’s econ- 
amy, it is, literally, in agriculture. “There 
has been pressure against prime agricultural 
land in the state,” Governor Graham said. 
“We lost about 400,000 acres a year during 
the decade of the seventies.” 

It has been predicted that, if current 
trends continue, the citrus industry bere will 
nolonger exist in 70 vears. Jack Matthews of 
the Florida Department of Citrus, with its 
officesin Lakeland, disputes that. “Acreage 
will probably continue todecrease,” he said, 
“but the yield per acre will rise.” 

Citrus is a two-billion-collar industry in 
Florida; most of it involves the production of 
frozen concentrated juice. The demand for 
frozen concentrate is so heavy that an aver- 
age of ten million gallons must be imported 
each year from Brazil, Last year, however, 
imports reached 57 million gallons because 
of a freeze in Florida. 

Predictions of a drop in the temperature 
can cause near panic in the state. It isa red 
alert, a time to man the smudge pots, anda 
time. too, far revolt among tourists who 
paid for 80°F in February. 

But on this dav, as I once again drive 
through the opulence of Palm Beach, there 
is heat enough to leave tire prints in the mac- 
atlam. [tis summer, of course, and the man- 
sions are shuttered. At one, a caretaker is 
trimming the lawn, and when I stop to talk, 
he tells me that the life-style of old is fading 

That's it, Life-styles in Florida are chang- 
ing. The average age of the residents is ad- 
vancing, and for many, that cherished place 
in the sun is clouded with uncertainty. 

So the word is being passed that the last 
American out of Miami should not forget to 
bring the flaz—bring it up to Fort Lauder- 
dale and Orlando and Tampa, upto where a 
radio evangelist comes on to ask the ques- 
tion, “Will the landing light be on when you 
touch down in eternity?” 

Bring it up to where they can still say: 
Come on down. ‘a 
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A ruffled hem of ocean drapes Pensacola 
Reach on the Florida Panhandle: “Ths 
country is not worth-a damn,” grumbled 
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future Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman, who dealt with Seminoles in the push for 
Indian removal in the 18403. Immigrants, tourists, and retirees who bring their 
hopes to this land of endless skies and open waters prove if ts worth much more. 
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By MICHAEL J. A. BUTLER 
Photographs by DAVID DOUBILET 
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TT ITH THE ROAR of the diesel 
and the whine of a 15-mear trans- 
mission, the tractor trailer pulled 
sway from St. Margarets Bay in 
Sova Scotia. Our carzeo seven six-foot-long 
ice-packed containers. Each held a rin 
bluectin tuna. | had jomed them for an §,00t- 
mile journey from eastern Canada to Japan. 
Thirty-one hours later the truck squealed 
toa stop at Japan Air Lines’ freight terminal 
in New York City, We took off into predawn 
skies: Niagara Falls the (Canadian 
Rockies Anchorage. Over the Bering 
Sea. with the Aleutian lands to the south 
and the Soviet Union's Kamchatka Peninsu- 
la to the west, we crossed the date line, then 
set down at Tokvo's new Narita Airport. 
Throurh rush-hour traffic in Tokyo I ac- 
companied the seven bluefin to the Tsukin 
Market, one of the world’s largest. There a 
technician took their temperature, cut thin 
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King of the tuna tribe, Thunnus thynnus far outweighs the four moat sought- 
after commercial species and wields the smallest total catch. Bluefin are 
fished relentlessly while migrating from spawning areas to northerly summer 
feeding grounds. Oniy sketchily known, routes coincide with warm currents, 
Some fish from breeding stocks on both sides of the Atlantic cross the oceart. 


slices from tail and abdomen to judge fat 
content, flesh color, freshness. Muscle tem- 
perature was ideal—40 to 45°F; higher 
would indicate loss in flesh quality; lower, 
frozen outer lavers—a bane to gourmets. 
These bluefin graded high, harvested in late 
October precisely when the flesh appeals 
most to the Japanese palate. 


Marine scientist Michael Butleris now with the 


Council of Maritime Premiers based In Amberst, 
Nova Scotia. Artist Stanley Meltzoff special- 
izes in painting billfish and tuna: three of his 
works appear in this article. David Doubilet’s 
underwater photographs have illustrated Na- 
TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC articles since 19772. 
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Three containers were repacked with ice 
and trucked out. Regional tastes dictate des- 
tinations: Kyoto prefers reddish meat; Yo- 
kohama, pink; Osaka, oily. Four bluefin 
were reserved for Tokwo, which favors meat 
of the brightest red. 

Next morning, at §:50, a bell summoned 
tuna brokers in numbered hats to a tiered 
stand. The auctioneer, hand raised for si- 
lence, exploded with a startling “kiai!” The 
bluefin averaged $6.80 a pound. 

I followed one on its cart toa vendor, who 
carved it with a razor-sharp five-foot knife, 
Prime cuts, the muscle around the body cav- 
ity, now retailed for $17 a pound. I tracked 
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ten pounds of it to a raw fish bar. Here con- 
noisseurs paid $24 a pound, 

How can one explain its appeal? Artist 
Stanley Meltzoff put it this way; “Fresh 
bluefin at the peak of their autumnal fatten- 
ing, cut paper-thin and eaten raw, provide 
an experience for which the Japanese have a 
vocabulary of distinctions as exquisite as 
that of the French for Bordeaux wines.” 

The traditional! Japanese raw fish dish of 
sashimi, or svsét if it is combined with rice, 
isnot just tuna, Formany, lateseason jumbo 
maguro—the North American giant blue- 
fin—is the ultimate epicurean delight. Re- 
gardiess of one’s income, the Japanese New 
Year, a birthday, or a wedding fs not com- 
plete without it. 

Lordered a slice. Itmelted in my mouth. It 
was 10 a.m. Thursday. Five days earlier 
that mouthful had been part of a bluefin 
swimming in Nova Scotia waters, half o 
world away, 

Delicious. But my curiosity about bluefin 
is not culinary, nor do | identify with sport 
fishermen, for whom landing this largest, 
speediest, mast powerful of tunas is the peak 
of thrills, Asa marine scientist enthralled for 
many years by these magnificent beasts, I 
am interested in their future well-being. 

Novelist Zane Grev boated a 758-pound 
bluefin in Nova Scotia waters in 1924 thai 
fora decade remained a world record. Nova 
scotia in October 1979 also set the present 
record with 2.1,496-pound bluefin about 32 
vears old. Because the bluefin keeps. on 
growing, I can imagine 35-year-olds swim- 
ming out there thal weigh a ton. 

Among the largest of fish, the bluefin is 
also one of the fastest, capable of bursts up 
to55 miles an hour. Three-quarters muscle, 
hydrodynamically superb, with a powerful 
heart, ramjet ventilation, heat exchangers, 
and other special adaptations, the bluefin is 
built for speed. No predators except the 
makoshark andthe killer whale cancatchit. 
Because of thisremarkable speed, the Swed- 
ish naturalist Linnaeus gave the bluefin its 
scientific name, Jhwenus thynnus, from 
thuno, the Greek verb meaning “rush.” 

Scientists classify the bluefinand 12 other 
Species of tuna, or tunny, as the tribe Thun- 
nini within the family Scombridae. Tuna, 
the common name in North America, most 
probably originated with 19th-century 
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immigrant fishermen in California. Of the 
world’s 20,000 fish species, the family 
Scombridae is among the most advanced, 
renowned for speed and endurance. The 
bluefin marks the zenith of this evolution. 

Studying these superfish underwater. 
swimming among them in scuba gear in St, 
Margarets Bay, [have come to feel a person- 
al affinity with them. | admire the power in 
their streamlined bodies and the grace with 
which they soar and glide within waves. 
much as birds co in rising air. I recognize in- 
dividuals by their behavior—even know 
some by nickname, such as the glutton 
Piggy. They are quite used to divers and 
shiver when touchecl. Still there is danger. 
To have a thousand pounds of bluefin sud- 
denly come at you in the murky water gives 
you a gut feeling for its size and speed. A 
close turn by a feeding bluefin can hurl vou 
backward in an avalanche of water. I worry 
about a second behemoth barreling through 
that curtain of bubbles and not seeing me. 


Delicious and Valuahle Resource 


My scientific fascination with the bluefin 
has deep roots, Aristotle in his Mistery of 
Animals recorded observations on age and 
growth of tuna by ancient Greek fishermen 
and speculated on their migrations. The Ro- 
man naturalist Pliny the Elder wrote that 
Alexander the Great's fleet once meta school 
of bluefin so vast that the galléys had to 
advance in battle line to force their way 
through. Indeed, the tuna had caught-:man’s 
eve thousands of vears earlier. A Spanish 
cave drawing above the Ray of Biscay de- 
picts the fish—one of the few we know to be 
so honored during the Ice Age. 

Only 3 percent of the world fish catch in 
weight, tuna vet constitute one of the sea’s 
most valuable living resources. Japan and 
the United States lead in catch of the princi- 
pal market species, up almost sevenfold 
since 1948, Fishermen get $1,000 to $3,000.28 
ton for frozen tuna—the skipjack, yellow- 
fin, albacore, and bigeve you find in cans in 
the supermarket. In Japan, fresh bluefincan 
command 10 to 15 times that price. 

The bluefin frequents both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. The Adantic population 
spawns in the Gulf of Mexico and the Medi- 
terranean and feeds as far north asthe Arctic 
Circle, making it one of the long-distance 
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hampions among migratory fish. By the proof of transallaniic migrations There 
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minute of its life. P 
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Atlantic and Mediterranean bluefin catch. 
In 1958 the U, 5, purse seiner Silver Mink 
demonstrated that the use of newly devel- 
oped nylon purse seines in combination with 
a hydraulic device to haul in the net made 
catching bluefin off New England com- 
mercially feasible. From Cape Cod Bay 
the fishery expanded southward within a 
hundred-mile coastal belt to Cape Charles, 
Virginia, Canadian vessels also began to 
seine there, When fishing was poor for trop- 
ical tuna in the eastern Pacific or eastern 
Atlantic, superseiners arrived from Puerto 
Rico as well as the California clipper fleet 
(formerly pole-and-line vessels), swelling 
the new fishery to. 18 purse seiners by 1963. 

At St. Andrews, New Brunswick. Capt. 
Matt Giacalone showed me around the 250- 
foot Zapata Pathfinder. The streamlined 
superseiner reminded me of a Greek ship- 
ping maghate’s vacht. Sophisticated in 
équipment—with a satellite navigation <vs- 
tem and a helicopter to spot tuna—such a 
vessel would cost 10 to 15 million dollars to- 
day. The carpet pile thickened as we moved 
from the bridge, through the navigation 
room, to the captain’s spacious suite with its 
bar and lounge, king-size bed, and golden 
bathroom faucets. A 20-man Central Amer- 
ican crew also was well accommodated. 

Considered the elite of the fishing world, 
superseiner captains and crews are pairl ac- 
cording to their catch. A skipper can carn 
$100,000 to $250,000 a year. One fleet man- 
ager told me, “If the captain's earnings drop 
below my salary, I fire him.” 

As a seiner approaches the fishing 
grounds, the mast man in the crow's nest 
sweeps the water with swivel-mounted bin- 
oculars, Crewmen ready the seine skiff atop 
the stacked purse seine at the stern 

Some captains claim to have a sixth sense 
for the presence of tuna; tangible signs 
are concentrations of birds, whales or por- 
poises, and floating logsand garbage, which 
attract fish on which tuna prev. 

A school is sighted! The helicopter lifts 
off. From it the captain will direct the setting 
of the seine. Over the side goes the seine 
skiff with the end of the net, and the purse 
seiner encircles the school at full throt- 
tle, 17 knots, paying out all 4,000 feet of 
cork-floated net, extending down about 330 
feet. Explosives resound as men throw 
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cherry bombs to prevent fish from escaping 
during encirclement. 

The seiner winches in the purse line to 
close the seine’s bottom and trap the fish, 
then slowly hauls in the net with the over- 
head power block. Hoisted with dip nets 
into. a hopper and sent by chutes to below- 
deck tanks, the catch is immersed in brine 
and frozen. The /4apate Pathfinder's 20 
wellscan refrigerate 1,700 tonsoftuna—one 
and a half times the total annual United 
States and Canadian bluefin catch before 
the Silver Mink's demonstration cruise. 

Fleet capacity now far exceeds the poten- 
tial catch, and the fisherv has fallen into 
erratic decline. The older fish have been 
depleted; onme- to three-year-old bluefin 
predominate in contrast to the three- to six- 
vear-oles prior to 165 


Big Market for Young Tuna 


Actually, the canneries prefer immature 
bluefin. Like other long-lived species, blue- 
fin accumulate mercury with age; hence the 
larger fish generally exceed U. 5. and Cana- 
dian legal maximums and must be mixed 
with younger tuna to reduce the mercury 
concentration, or be used as animal food. 
But the searcity of medium bluefin does not 
augur well for the health of the fish popula- 
tion or the economic viability of the fishery, 

Similarly, in the Meriterranean, purse 
seiners caught large numbers of small blue- 
fin less than a vear old (60,000 fish in one set 
off Sicily) prior to 1976. The Italian fleet, 
centered in the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic 
Seas, expanded rapidly in the 1970s, and 
together with the French fleet captured a 
peak of 13,000 tons of bluefin in 1976, Now 
their catch ts little more than halfthat figure: 

Asian longline fleets are another threat to 
the fragile bluefin population. In one year, 
1962, Japanese fishermen set and reset 12 
million nautical miles of longline—enough 
to girdle the globe more than 500 times. 
Their 400 million baited hooks brought in 
400,000 tons of tuna—almost half the world 
catch. In 1980 the Japanese longline fleet in 
the Atlantic consisted of 300 vessels: thev 
captured 4,000 tons of bluefin, 24 percent of 
that year’s Atlantic catch. 

The longline, developed by the Japanese 
some 250 years ago, exploits the larger tuna 
at depths to 500 feet during their oceanic 
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misrations. Fish find the bait rather than 
men finding the fish, as with purse setning. 

Starting at dawn, men bait the hooks on 
drop lines and pay out the surface-floated 
and flageed longline from thestern while the 
boat moves atseven or eight knots, On com- 
pleting the set—as much as 80 miles of line 
they begin to haul in at midday, gaffing the 
fish and gutting the large ones before freez- 
ing: The crew will finish around midnizht— 
an exhausting days work, particularly as 
longliners may stay at sea three months ata 
time. Unlike supersciners, quarters are 
cramped and Spartan 


Tuna’s Taste Long Treasured 


Trap, or set net, fisheries go back 3,000 
years to the Phoenicians, who trapped blue- 
fin near the Strait of Gibraltar. The word 
almadraba, Moorish for “trap, came inte 
Spain with the eighth century A.D. con- 
quest. Barrels of salted bluefin from traps 
granted by the crown fed the family fortune 
of the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, who led the 
Spanish Armada. Coins bore tuna images, 
as till does the Cadiz town hall facade. 

Nearby, the famous almadraba of Bar- 
bate consists of net walls anchored to the 
seafloor ina hundred feet of water two miles 
offshore, A pair of leaders, almost two miles 
long, guides migrating bluefin to four cham- 
bers, In the final death chamber, men raise 
the net floor, aptly termed “red matador,” 
twice aday. Crews maintain and operate the 
tran with ten types of vessels, installing it in 
April and dismantling it in October, a tre- 
mencous task. 

That most productive trap in the Atlantic- 
Mediterranean system averaged 18,000 
bluefin a year from 1929-1962, and peaked 
with 43,500 in 1949, But it has since fallen 
below 2.000. Similarly, the Italian fonmare, 
a hundred strong at the turn of the century, 
the best of which could catch 10,000 bluetin 
nseason, were reduced to 30 active tonnare 
by 1950 witha total catch of only 20,000 fish. 


Ravenous torpedoes suck mackerel! 

into bucket-size mouths, Prey stand little 
chance against the streamlined 
predator, among the largest and fastest 
of fish—ao- ceaseless swimmer that can 
sprint as fast a3 55 miles an hour 
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Last year the remaining five caught fewer Capital of the World. From 578 giants in 
than 500 giants 1974 it dropped to a: mere 55 fish last vear 
Publicity, however, has focused on the since the fleets that harvest the highly mi- 
sport fishery’s decline. Take Nova Scotia, ratory tuna operate worldwide, conserva- 
where bluefin, the local “horse mackerel,” tion must be international. Concern over 
were first caught with adery cod line about their decline led to the founding in 1966 of 
1870. ‘Teams from 19 nations—a who's who the International Commission for the Con- 
of international sport fishermen—once servation of Atlantic Tunas (ICCAT) 
competed tn the annual International Tuna The overfished bluefin had sent many 
Cup Match, inaugurated in 1937. Thenthe warningsignals. Among them were reduced 
bluefin departed. Only one was caught in catches of all size groups despite increased 
1975, none the following year. The match fishing, more recaptures of tagged bluefin, 
has not been held since and a scarcity of new recruits to the medium 
Newfoundiand’s rod-and-reel fishery, and giant ranges 
luunched in 1956, peaked in 1966 with 388 In spite of ICCAT's reg ulations, recent 
fiants. [firstbecame involved with research data reveal a continuing a 63 per- 
on these magnificent beasts during that rec- cent drop-off in the ¢ bluefin catch 
ord season in C ancepiion Bay yet Tou noe: trom 45,000 tons in 1964 to 16.500 tons in 
land's 1981 catch: three bluefin. 1980. Last February ICCAT nations agreed 
Today, North Lake, Prince Edward Is- to halt bluefin fishinein the western Atlantic 
land, operating some 50 boats during Au- for two vears, except for a limited annual 
gust and September, proclaimsitself Tuna catch for scientific purposes—to monitor 
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The big get bigger: Thousand-pounders (left) were proportionately fewer in the 
pas Overfishing hos devastated all age 6 groups, Porhicwiarty miiddle-range Oluefin 
LOTTO & Stes and today's most cructal b reading stock, Old-timners of ai 
years, Weighing 1.500 pounds, kee Pp growing and may live to age 35. The head of a 


himvrested tuna (above) feeds other sea c \reagrures A AS! \fargorets PRIVY, Nona Scotia 
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population strength. The United States’ 
share is 605 tons, Japan's 305, and Canada’s 
250, fora total of 1,160 tons. 





Short Supply, Insatiable Demand 


While scientists battle to conserve the 
bluefin, the market in Japan, where fish ac- 
count for nearly half the nation’s protein in- 
take, has undergone a far-reaching change 

With quality fresh tuna in short supply, 
catches from home waters declining, and 
more nations forbidding foreign fleets to fish 
within 200 miles of their coasts, the Japa- 
nese have resorted to purchases and joint 
ventures abroad. Inthe fal! of 1971 they be- 
Faun to airlitt chilled bluefin from Taiwan, 
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Superfish meets 
supermammal (left). Along 
with make sharks, killer 
wholes are probably the only 
creatures in the sea that 
con Outswim.a. giont Gluefin, 
A number of anatonic 
adaptations contribute to the 
bluefin's great speed 
Muscles that provide 
acceleration and stamina 
make up three-quarters of tts 
body weight. This great 
Tiss Wore Super- 
oxygenated blood pumped 
by a powerful meart 
Warmth increases muscle 
c ficiency acd quic Reris 
metabolism and reflexes to 
levels unequated in biwesfin's 
cold-blooded prey, Self 
regulation of internal 
fempendture greacy widens 
| the fish's range: Atlantic 
bluefin spawn (right) in 
warm waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the 
Mediterraoncan. Yet the 
largest reach the eri 
coasts of Newfoundland and 
northern Norway in search 


oF food 


Australia, Norway, the United States, and 
Canada In 1972 North America exported 
216 giants. In 1978 the number topped 
3,000, Despite the wholesale price doubling 
in the past five years, the demand appears 
insatiable. Last January 1,.a 352-pounder 
soled at Tokyo's Tsukiji Market for a record 
wholesale price of 319,35 a pound 

Until the advent of Japanese interest in 
jumbo maguro in the 1970s, the North 
American gants were primarily a challenge 
to sport fishermen. Mercury regulations 
kept them off home markets. But the Japa- 
nese accepted the mercury risk and beganan 
enterprise so lucrative that it turned sport 
fisheries commercial and put “tuna jacking” 
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into the vocabulary, Sportsmen pay 5150 a 
dav to charteratuna boat in Canada, butthe 
catch belongs to the captain. A hooked blue- 
fin is potentially worth $1,000 to 32,000 to 
him, so woe betide the angler who blunders. 

A profitable enterprise, but also unpre- 
dictable. Bluefin fail to appear in some 
waters—or refuse the bait. The Japanese 
buyers are Vulnerable too. Since sashimi 
cannot be stored and released at a rate to-en- 
sure maximum wholesale prices, as with fro- 
zen or processed products, an unexpected 
glut can depress the market. A revolution- 
ary answer? Bluefin ranching 

St. Margarets Bay, 15 miles west of Hali- 
fax, has supported a mackerel-trap fishery 


Plight of the Bluefin Tuna 


for vears. Second-run mackerel enter the 
bay in mid-June, followed as predictably by 
a major predator, the bluefin tuna—to be 
Caught in the mackerel traps. 

The Japanese knew of this resource, but 
those early-run bluetin, without the desired 
fat that late-run giants accumulate in north- 
ern feeding grounds, fetched only a tenth of 
the price. Then in 1974 Janel Fisheries 
brought to Nova Scotia waters the feediot 
technique familiar to cattlemen. Two huce 
impoundment nets, suspended by buoys 
and cork floats and anchored to the seafloor, 
were placed in 90 feet of water next to one of 
the mackerel traps, 

Fifty bluefin were impounded the first 
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year, pursed from that trap or towed in a 
cage from distant ones. In 1976 nine im- 
poundments were constructed and 300 blue- 
fin fattened for market. The following vear 
the operation doubled to 18 impoundments 
holding 948 giants, employing a hundred 
people, and shipping three-quarters of a mil- 
lion pounds of dressed tuna to Japan at a 
freight rate alone of adollara pound. In 1978 
$30 bluefin were fattened in 23 impound- 
ments. The decline in catch had begun, Last 
yearonly 116 tuna were trapped in St. Mar- 
garets Bay, 


Scientists Study Bluefin Behavior 
Our tam from the St, Andrews Biologi- 


cal Station, eager to study the bluefin under 


confined but relatively natural conditions, 
began scientific work at St. Margarets Bay 
in 1975, The ranch owners subsequently in- 
stalled an additional impoundment specifi- 
cally for research and invited scientists to 
undertake a number of projects. 

We tagged bluefin with external ultra- 
sonic transmitters and fed them others 
concealed in food fish to moniter water, 
muscle, and stomach temperatures, swim- 
ming depth and speed, and tail beat. Picked 
up by a hydrophone, the signals went via 
underwater cable to shore-based receiving, 
decoding, and recording equipment. 

We even undertook to weigh a live giant, 
anesthetized with a harpoon-borne syringe 
and winched out on a tubular metal stretch- 
er, Knowing the precise weight at the begin- 
ning and end of residence at the “Bluefin 
Motel” would enable us to calculate how 
efficiently the bluefin processes its food. 

Giants gain 100 to 200 pounds during 
their northern feeding migration, most of it 
in fat. Producing twice as much energy by 
weight as protein or carbohydrate, fat is 
the logical fuel for migratory fish, the 
equivalent of high-octane gasoline. The 
bluefin's fuel economy is about twice that of 
an equivalent-size mammal. Fat also adds 
to the bluefin'’s buoyancy and, sandwiched 


between lavers of connective tissue underly- 
ing the skin, acts as a turbulence damper to 
reduce surface friction: 

Bluefin eat most vigorously atdawn, mid- 
dav, and dusk. Impoundment fish, fed to sa- 
tiation, can consume 8 to 10 percent of their 
body weight in food daily. General betief 
had it that bluefin do not feed at night be- 
cause they rely on vision rather than smell or 
hearing when closing on prey. My observa- 
tions showed, however, that biolumines- 
cent plankton can provide sufficient light for 
night foraging—the prey fish disturb the 
plankton, which respond by greater light 
production, a fatal revelation. Bluefin ex- 
hibit no pecking order, select mackerel from 
different food species offered, and complete 
tligestion in about 20 hours. Perhaps they 
convey well-fed contentment to other tuna, 
Once “wild” bluefin were observed trying to 
pet fto the impoundment. 

Bivefin tissues were analyzed for mercury 
and other contaminants, and the sexes were 


successfully distinguished, in the absence of 


external characteristics, by hormonal analy- 
sis of blood samples. 

How did we estimate a fish's age? Ry mi- 
croscopic study of growth rings—lavers of 
calcium carbonate laid down at alternating 
fast (summer) and slow (winter) rates—in 
vertebrae and in otoliths, small bones in the 
mner ear. 


“A Specially Remarkable Species” 


From such studies and underwater obser- 
vations emerges a physiological and behav- 
ioral profile of our superfish: Sighting food, 
a bluefin breaks formation and accelerates 
toward it, powered by rapid beats of the 
large Junate tail fin, with no waves of flexure 
passing down its steel-hard bedy as in most 
fish. The large flexible first dorsal fin and 
the paired pectoral and pelvic fins quickly 
retract inte slots to reduce drag at hich 
speed. The smallness of its gas bladder in- 
creases Vertical mobility, with its pectoral 
fins acting as hvydrofoils to compensate 


A hemisphere from home, frozen Atlantic bluefin, caught by Norwegians and 
Spaniards, are unloaded in Japan. With Pacific stocks reduced, Japanese search 
the world for bluefin. A Japanese longline fleet in spawning grounds of the Gulf 
(of Mexico averaged 9,000 fish per season in recent years. New international 
regulations may help conserve the diminishing western Atlantic bluefin stock, 


Plight of the Bluefin Tuna 
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The odyssey ends on a table in Kyoto, where a bluefin banquet costing $300 bree Leelee 
from left, lightly boiled chunks; rosettes and slices of sashimi: row cuts on rice, oulied 


and as a thermal barrier to block heat |oss. 

The bluefin's elevated body temperature 
speeds up transmission of nerve impulses, 
muscle contraction and relaxation (muscle 
power increases threefold with an 18°F rise), 
digestion and assimilation, compensating 
for its remarkably small stomach. 

Indeed, as Pliny the Elder noted 20 cen- 
turies ago: “We are dealing with a spe 
cially remarkable species 

We've felt a sense of urgency about the 
research program in St. Margarets Bay, a 
unique but transientopportunity. The blue- 
fin could suddenly shun these waters, and a 
failing fishery would attract fewer govern- 
ment research funds and fewer scientists, 

Also, the Japanese are making great 
strides in “domesticating” the bluecfin. A 
1978 conference cosponsored by the Japa- 
nese at the University of Languedoc in 
southern France considered bluefin aqua- 
culture in the Mediterranean and the pos- 
sibility of supplementing wild stocks of blue- 
fin with hatchery-reared fish, much hke our 
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cqimon. enhancement echemes. Restocking 
the oceans, no less! 

Spawning fish captured by French and 
Italian purse seiners and tonnare can be 
stripped of eggs and milt, as with salmon 
and trout. Zooplankton from Mediterra- 
nean lagoons can provide food for the larvae 
and juveniles. An assured supply of fertil- 
ized eges to laboratories in interested coun- 


tries may turn the bluefin's fortunes 
Is the Bluefin’s Future in Captivity? 


‘Once we overcome technical probiems of 
supply of eges and rearing of larvae, bluetin 
aquaculture will become more profitable 
than our long-established yellowtail cul- 
ture,” Dr, Yutaka Hirasawa told me at the 
Tokyo University of Fisheries. Yellowtail 
culture currently contributes 150,000 tons 


to the Japanese market, mised from #5 
million fingerlings 

Cultured bluefin convert food into weight 
more efficiently than the vellowtail and 


prow five times as fast. They also command 
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a market price even higher than wild fish 
because ol higher fat content 

Boarding the “bullet train” from Tokvo, I 
raced by heldsof rice, tea bushes, and ripen- 
SUIT 
suruga Kay. Dhere longliners crowded the 
cocks, and the freezer carrier Choshu Marn 
Vo. 27 was unloading 300 tons of frozen 
bluefin caught by Spain's Barbate trap and 
the Norwegian purse-seine fleet. At the Fa 
Stas Fisheries Research Laboratory, [ 
shot Uevanaegl outlined its two major pro- 
grams of tuna-aqguaculture research, w hich 
hegantn 1970: to collect and artificially fe 
tilize eges from ripe ¥ ellowfin tuna and rear 
the resulting larvae, and to capture young 
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evelop techniques to rear them 
in captivits 
research installations overwintered bluefin 
in nel CARCS 

One of the most successful programs is 
run by Kinki University at its Kushimoto 
and Shirahama Laboratories farther south- 


west on Honshu. With the director. Dr 
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rn I inspected five circular 
feet. in diam- 
deep, anchored offshore in the 
1 island, Each holds a different 
age group, bivefin in all, Less than 
half a pound when caught in 1974, and fed 
the bluefin weighed 100 to 150 
pounds four years later. Summer growth is 
particularly rapid, the very sm all bluefinin- 
their weight tenfold in four months 

Despite high mortality during ? capture 
and transfer to the cage ithe necessity 
to develop an alternate food since humans 
consume the abundant fish species in Japan, 
lam convinced of t 
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he abilits cf Ja Panese Si- 
eniists to domesticate the bluefin. Three 
Vears ago the fish added their vote of confi- 
dence when Dr. Harada’s oldest bluefin, in 
captivity a record five years, spawned for 
the tirst time in capt 
Juveniles from thous sited of its fertilized 
ERES are now being rearec-—an ¢x 
entific challenge. 
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Long thought of as poor 
and undeveloped, it rides 
the crest of an economic 
boom. A welder, above, 
works on the world’s 
largest hydroelectric 
project, which has boosted 
the economy even further. 
At an isolated military 
post, right, two portraits 
and a bust of President 
Alfredo Stroessner reflect 
the pervasive authority 

of Latin America’s 

longest reigning 

dictator. Calm and stable 
in one of the world’s 

most volatile areas, it ts 

a paradox called 
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HEN THE GENTLE Paraguayan dusk 
descendson Asuncion, a message—red a5 
fire—shines from the roof of adowntown 
building. Pas, trabajo y bienestar con 

Stracssner, it reminds the capital city's 

half a million inhabitants—peace, work, and well- 

being with Stroessner. 

That sign puzzles many newly arrived visitors, for 
it seems to be a classic political slogan—a nightly 
plea for popular support. And what need, one won- 
ders, has President General Alfredo Stroessner to so- 
licit votes? For 28 years he has ruled supreme im tis 
California-size nation of some three million citizens 
Backed by the powerful Colorado Party and the 
army, his government operates under a “state of 
siege,” renewed routinely every 90 days. His position 
seems eminently secure 

Yet every five vears, as election time nears, 
Stroessner campaigns energetically, The state of 
slege is lifted foraday while Paraguavans vote, as re 
quired by law, And when the ballots are counted, 
Stroessner has won again. And again, and again 

Even his strongest detractors (most of whom have 
taken refuge in other lands) admit that even without 
4 state of siege, President-Stroessner would win an 
election handily. This despite the fact that, abroad 
Paraguay is widely viewed as an oppressive land, a 
ivein fear of secret police whom 








place where people 
they call piragil¢s—‘hairy-footed ones"—because 
their raids are sudden and unheralded 

The hairy-footed one Were busy in the early 
Stroessner davs. Thev are active even now; a Para- 
guavan can still face arbitrary arrest and imprison- 
ment without charges. But Stroessner allows 
opposition parties a limited voice in parkament And 
most of Paraguay’s citizens live within the frame- 
work of the permissible, finding “peace, work, and 
well-being” under Stroessnert preterable to the un- 
certain alternalives, 

fo me that was the first of the realities posed by 
Paraguay, but 1 found others during two lengthy re- 
cent visits. Long one of the poorest nations of the 


Western Hemisphere, for example, the country now 
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On the upswing with a 
new crop of high-rise 
bulldings, Paraguay s 
capital city of Asuncion 
sheds its image as "a 
gulet city going 2 very 
alow path,” in the 
words of a native. 
Founded Dy 
congquistanores beside 
the Paraguay River in 
15a7, Asuncidn served 
briefly as the hub of the 
Spanish Empire tn 
southern South 
America writil eclipsed 
by Buenos Aires in the 
late 16th century 

With the nation’s 
newfound prosperity 
Paraguay has tie 
fastest growing gross 
nitional product in the 
Western Hemisphere— 
Asunctiin plans an 
extensive urban-renewal 
project to replace the 
squatters shocks sitting 
an government land 
along the city's 
waterfront, 


boasts one of the fastest growing per capita 
incomes in Latin America ($260 in 1970, 
$1 .4041n 1980), Traditionally rehant on cot- 
ton, cattle, tobacco, and citrus for foreign 
exchange, it will soon lead the world as an 
exporter of hydroelectric power. 

A decade ago the city of Asuncion was 
focused on its port facilities on the broad 
and muddy Paraguay River. No longer 
The action now has moved inland to the 
downtown area. Tall office buildings are 
sprouting there by the dozens, and fast- 


242 





charging automobile traffic only grudgingly 
shares the city sireets with antique yellow 
trolley cars. 

By U.S. standards, Asuncién lacks the 
usual urban blights—slums, unemploy- 
ment. street crime—yvet many of those cars 
and about half the goods sold in the stores 
come into Paraguay illegally. Forsmuggling 
is an integral part of the economy. 

With its stable curtency and a quarter 
century of comparative order in a restless 
part of the world, Asuncidn has become a 
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banking center. Often, the banking trans- 
actions are conducted in an Indian tongue 
called (;uarani, rather than in Spanish 
While the number of visitors to Paraguay 
is on the upswing, they still totaled only 
ast year—not Many compared to 
the millions who flocked to nearby Argenti- 
naand Brazil. North Americans who clo vis- 
it the country, mostly businessmen, remark 
about the friendly people (few are out to rip 
off tourists) and the national flag (each side 
has a different emblem), Most visitors stay 


reragiay, Fa radax of South America 


close to Asuncion. This is not surprising, 
since only three paved roads lead any dis- 
tance from the capital 

‘lore than 700 river miles from the sea. 
Paraguay has neither beaches nor Andean 
ski slopes. It does have two distinct regions, 
separated by the broad Paraguay River that 
splits the country north to south, The east 
encompasses green highlands spilling from 
Brazil, broad forests, and Jowland farms 
along the mvers; The western three-fifths 
“Paraguay is a flat, often arid, inhospitable 
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expanse where only three of every hundred 
Paracuavans live: the Chaco Boreal, known 
by some as the “green hell.” 

Vet I found spectacular beauty in Para- 
cuay, especially in the thundering cascade ol 
Guaira Falls on the Parana River, which 
forms the eastern border [Page 246), In a 
chartered plane I flew over that magnificent 
cascade, marveling at the sight of a slow- 
moving river suddenly roaring into lite, 
cencing a rainbow-laced cloud of mist into 
a bricht blue sky. 

Not much longer will anyone witness the 
sight: soon the Parana will back up behind 
giant Itaipd Dam, and rising waters: will 
drown the spectacular falls 

We flew on to Itaint, 150 kilometer: 
downriver—one of the migotiest construc 
tion projects on earth, From above it was an 
ugly landscape of red earth and raw gray 
concrete (page 247) But to most Paraguay- 
ans it surely must be beautiful, foritsymbol- 
izes an economic future filled with promise 





Status-symbot for a 
member of the first family, 
a mansion patternedapre 
the White Howse in 
Washington, F, C., foes 
up in Asuncion (right) for 
businessman Pleo 
Alfredo Stroessner Morn, 
son of the president 
Witnesses to 
Poraguay's colonial past 
angel heads (below right) 
once adorned the fesu i 
mission of [ rinidad 
founded newr the Parana 
River in 1706 and now 
being excovated by 
archaeniogists. At the 
heteht of the feauit 
irifiwence, [OO OOK? 
Gruarant Indians dyed at 
seftlements Surround Lg 
70 missions in the Porana 
and Unuiguay River 
Valleva, The Spanish 
crown, wary of the Jesuits 
power, expelled them from 
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I toured the project with-Luis Hernando 
Bébeda, an encineer onthe technical control 
staff. “It's the largest hydro dam im the 
world,” he stated proudly. “After it goes 
fully on stream in 1988, it will produce 
12.600 megawatts, six times as much elec- 
tricity as Egypt's Aswan High Dam.” 

In addition to the 18 giant turbines at this 
cite, shared with Brazil, two other dams, in 
partnership with Argentina, will harness 
the Parand farther downstream. “These 
dam: have been a dream tor years, 2enor 
Bobeda said. “It was President Stroessner 





who got the projects moving. 

Though Argentines began buying Parn- 
Puayan properties heavily in the 155s, 
there was little investment from overseas 
“Businessmen just didn't trust a countn 
that changed governments as often a5 we 


did.” he said. “But Stroessner has brought 


us more than a quarter of a century of stabil- 
itv. Europeans, North Americans, and Jap- 


(‘Lontnued on page 2450) 
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SANDLOCKED IN THE HEART 
of South America, California-size 
Paraguay has long lived in the 

shadow of its larger, more powerful 

neighbors. Following its independence | 

from Spain in 18)1, Paraguay fell 

under the sway of a series of 

coudios, strong authoritarian rolers, 

a tradition that continues to this day. 
The country simultunequsly challenged 

Uruguay, Argentina, and Brazil in 1865, ABEA: 406,752 sq km (157,048 sq mii. 


touching off the War of the Triple Alliance. POPULATION: 3,300,000. CAPITAL: 


The five-year conflict ended in defeat and Asuncidin, pop. $60,000, RELIGION: | 


the loss of more than half of Paraguay's Roman Catholic (97 percent). LITERACY: | 
population, War broke out with Bolivia 81 percent. LIFE EXPECTANCY: 63 years. | 


inthe 1930s in a dispute over the Chaco GEOGRAPHY: East of the Paraguay 
Boreal region. Although Paraguay won most River—tropical forests, gently rolling 
of the contested territory, it was.a Pyrrhic wooded hills, and fertile grassy plains. 








victory. Tt left Paraguay exhausted, and West of the Paraguay River—dense scrub 
oday only 3 percent of the population lives forests and marshes. CLIMATE: Temperate 
in the Chaco, nicknamed “green hell” ‘east of the Paraguay River, semiarid to 
for its inhospitable climate and terrain. the west, GOVERNMENT: Constitutional 
Paraguay ranks as one of the most with a strong executive branch, 
homogeneous nations in Latin America: ECONOMY: Cotton, sovbeans, beef, 
G3 percent-of the population is-of mixed wheat, corn, manioc, beans, tobicco, 
Spanish and Indian descent, and most sugarcane, rice, fruit, vegetable oil, wood 


citizens speak both Spanish and Guarani, products, cement, refined oil products. 


| the indigenous Indian language. hyelroelectric power. 
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Lighter blue shows reservoir 

that wil! form behind the /taipu 
Dam starting in late (P82, flooding 
an area of | 460) poured kilometers 
(566 square miles, Paraguay plans 
to protect monkeys and reptiles 

in the inundated wea by moving 
them to a wildlife reserve. 

Adost animals will reach safe 

land on their owt an fhe 

water wlow/y race 
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river to work 


WESOME power of the 
we Poarand River, ongest 


in South America after 


the Amazon, will be tapped 
by one of the largest public 


works projects in history. 


A joint venture by Paragucy 


and Brazil, the Itarpu 
Hydroelectric Development 
Will generate [2,600 
megawatts of ebectricity, 


tt a) 


=i Papin ARGENTINA 
SUrPRISSEng Ceram € OuLee PESER VOULR 
Dam in Washington State, WAIN DAM AND 
currently the world's largest pari ne Sere orl Dwi asCh 
Damming the Porand wit ak t= SSPE 
create a reservoir stretching | 
a hundred miles upstream 
where it will flood Guard 
Falls (abowe), by velumme 
the world’s lorgest 

The major comstructior 
phase began in 1978, when 





a. dynamite blast opened a 
diversion channel fabove), 
Since then, the [tatpu project 
ios ern plc fd 40 000 workers 
in a round-the-clock effort to 


complete the dam by 1988. 


Argentina joined Paraguay 


in funding ove other Porand 
power developments, 

but Arozil alone arranged 
ftaipi's financing and will 


directly take half the dam's 
POWEr oUtput Paraguay plons 
to use only 10 percent of its 
snare, selling the remainder 
lo Brocil at reduced rates as 
compensation for absorbing 
Purdguay's share af the cost 
Three cement plarits were 
but near the site to supoly 
the required 12 million 
cuDic meters of concrete 


Housing for the turbines » 
cworts workers as the dam 
rises toward tts .60-story 
height (following pages), 
Though the 18 turbine and 
Tene rchor uitis aione wil! 
cost rione trum a billion 
dollars, that is but a fraction 
of the project's total price 


tag of 12 billion 
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(Continued from page 244) interested 
now, especially with an almost unlimited 
source of hydroelectricity available.” 

He waved toward asea of new houses and. 
barracks that flowed up the hills ahead of 
aurcar, “Workers' quarters. Clase to 40,000 
people have worked on the Paraguayan side 
of the dam. It wiped out unemployment and 
turned Puerto Presidente Stroessner, 15 
kilometers south of here, into a boomtown. 
Puerto Stroessner has a country club now, 
with a golf course—something that even 
Asuncién would not have dreamed of a few 
years ago.” 

Though there is some grumbling about 
the cost of Ttaipu and its two sister dams 
(adding up to some 26 billion dollars), Para- 
guay is putting up little of the cash to con- 
struct them. Brazil and Argentina are 
paying for equipment and meeting much of 
the payroll. Later Paraguay will repay them 
with low-cost power from the new turbines. 
In the meantime the Paraguayan workmen 
are pumping welcome cash into the nation’s 
economy. 


New Lake Will Displace a City 


The second hydro dam, Vacyreti, is get- 
ting under way down the Parana, at Para- 
guay’'s southern edge. When the waters rise 
behind it, part of a city will disappear. 

Itis Encarnacion. The low-lying business 
district along the river edge will be flooded, 
but replacement buildings will be construct- 
ed in the city's higher section. 

In contrast to the modern Argentine town 
of Posadas just across the river, Encarna- 
cién has a slightly seedy look. Nonetheless, 
visitors are drawn by the impressive ruins of 
Jesuit centers known as las reducciones, 
which lie not faraway. 

In the 16th century, when Paraguay was 
Spanish, Jesuit missionaries came to con- 
vert the Guarani Indians. They convinced 
the jungle-dwelling Guarani to build stone 
cities, where they could be safe from warrior 
tribes and Brazilian slavers. 

Eventually, the Spanish king, fearing 
that the Jesuits were growing too powerful, 
expelled them from his empire, and many 
Indians were assimilated into colonial life. 

l roamed the brooding ruins of Trinidad, 
20 kilometers from Encarnacion. Archaeol- 
ogists and rebuilders are at work there, for 


£50 


the government wants to restore the mission 
settlement as a spectacular reminder of Par- 
aguav's rich history. 

Even in its unreconstructed state, Trini- 
dad is a tribute to its Indian builders. The 
massive walls of homes and churches and 
the stone tarvings of Christian saints have 
weathered the centuries well, LD wondered at 
the low doorways that caused this modern 
man of average height to stoop. Perhaps the 
purpose was to make attackers vulnerable 
when entering, or maybe the inhabitants 
were not very tall. 

The Guarani have left astrongimprinton 
Paraguayan life. There is little evidence of a 
Castilian Spanish elite; instead, the people 
take pride in the fact that Guarani and Span- 
ish blood intermingle in their veins. Par- 
aguavan music, like Paraguayan speech, 
drifts from one language to the other when 
emotions rise, Guarani, it is said, is the lan- 
guage of love and strong feelings. 

It may also be the Guarani heritage that 
accounts for the curious gentleness and im- 
mecliate friendliness I found among Para- 
guayans—tfor | have seen nothing quite like 
it elsewhere in Latin America. In all the 
weeks I spent in their country, I heard not 
one impatient retort, even from cabdrivers 
or shopkeepers. 

That friendliness has not always extended 
across the nation’s borders—Paraguay has 
gone to war with each of its neighbors. In 
1865, it took on giant Brazil and Argentina, 
plus Uruguay. Five years later, at war's end, 
more than half its people were dead and vast 
territories were lost, 

The disastrous War of the Triple Alliance 
is still remembered in villages not far from 
the capital: villages with tongue-twisting 
names such as Yaguarén, Paraguari, Piribe- 
buy, Caacupé. Most were battlegrounds. 

In the 1930s, Pareguay fought a more suc- 
cessful war against another neighbor, Bo- 
livia, for control of the harsh Chaco. A 
Paraguayan artillery officer, son of a Bavar- 
ian immigrant and a Paraguayan mother, 
fought in that war. His name was Alfredo 
Strocesner, and for the next two decades he 
played a low-key role in Byzantine political 
struggles, which finally brought him the 
presidency in 1954. A shrewd chess player 
and skillful strategist, he has outmaney- 
vered political rivals ever since. 
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Though he is almost 70 years old, the 
stocky, balding president leads a busy life. 
His office day begins at five in the morning 
in the Presidential Palace, modeled after the 
Louvre in Paris. During my stay he piloted 
his helicopter to remote villages to dedicate 
new schools—Paraguay's literacy rate 
stands at an impressive 81 percent—and 
Was Very much in evidence at ceremonies in 
the capital honoring Paracuay’+ national he- 
roes. But he turned down all requests for an 
interview. 

“He rarely grants interviews tothe foreign 
press: he oustrusts them,” a Paraguayan 
friend murmured tome. When he does, anti- 
Communism 15 often the primary topic 

“The theme of human rights," he said in 
1978, “is a Trojan horse of international 
Communism and deserves only one re- 
sponse from us: All nights are respected by 
mv government in accordance with the law 
and without discrimination.’ 


Strong Words Can Stop the Presses 


Actually, there are few surface signs in 
booming Asuncion that an. all-powerful 
rulerrunsthe nation. The country’s newspa 
pers often criticize. governmental actions 
and officials, though direct editorial attacks 
on the president or his family have abruptly 
stopped the presses on occasion 

Outsiders trving to do business in Para- 
fuay prosper only when they accept the fact 
that patronage and pavoffs are part of the 
overhead costs. One of them explained the 
process. “The first thing to do is to find 
someone with extrada—contacts. Then do 
all your dealings with him or his people.” 

When | brought up the matter of payoffs, 
the businessman shruveed. “I don't know 
whom we are paving off We have a loca 
attorney who handles that end of things 
Whatever cash we give him goes down in 
our books as ‘legal fees’\—and we do have 
sizable legal tees down here." 

For a Paraguayan businessman, though, 





Skyscraper headgear towers above a 
doncer of Asuncion's Ballet Folklorico 
Municipal who gingerly performs 

the traditional bottle dance. [tis o 
demanding feet even though the bottles 
arcattached th one another 


reraguay, Parades of South America 
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Admiring crowds fai! to distract two 
young women from their stroll down 
Palma Street, Asuncion’s major 
shopping artery, ona Saturday morming 
Business is more serious of as! lop in 
saito del Guaird near the Brazilian 
border (left), Paruguay’s well-stocked 
stores undertine an unofficial side of its 
economy; smugeling. The biggest cash 
[tertis—cicarettes from the Limited States 
and Seotch whisky from Britain—are 
ayenke ea in dnd later sald et enormous 
profits to Brocilians and Argentines 
Paras fall of Parecucy'’s trode 
RMS Linreported 


Pardguay, Paradox of South Ame ric 


the key to success lies largely in family con- 
nections. If he is fortunate ¢nouch to have a 
high official as a relative, business is espe- 
cially cooed 

“What ts wrong with that?” asked one 
Paraguayan. “It would be despicable of him 
to just sit back and do nothing if one of his 
relatives needed help.” 

Paraguavans may have their own rules in 
the game of business, but they seem to playit 
well, judging from Asuncidén's many pala- 
lial homes and high-priced automobiles that 
jam the streets. 


Cab Ride Includes Economics | rit tial 


Those vehicles nrystified me at first. How 
could so many afford to drive, mee an 
American compact car cost close to 520,000 
and gasoline more than $4 a gallon? 

The answer came from a taxi driver as he 
rocketed me through the city on the way to 
an interview, He was franker than most 
“you know, of course, that.a certain amount 
of smuggiing goes on here. Well, it poe: on at 
various levels.” 

He paused, twitching his steering wheel 
to Miss another Lane-changing car by centi- 
meters. “lonsider that microbus ahead of 
us. Made in Brazil. The man at the whee! 
must have been able to buy it in Brazil 
more than $10,000, Our import taxes would 
double that, so he probably paid the border 
guard to look the other way when he drove 
it back. He licensed it In some Village—we 
have no national license registration here— 
and from then on he hac no problems.’ 

He chuckled. “Think of it as our way of 
fighting the rising cost of living. Ifa wealthy 
and important man buys acar, he is much 
too Visible to avoid the tax, so the govern- 
ment benefits. But why should only the rich 
be able to drive?” 

During the journey he stopped at a red 
light at a major Intersection, “Tusi eight 
years ago there was not one traffic light in all 
Asuncion,” hesaid. “Now look," 

I did. There were ten traffic lizhts at that 
intersection. Ten! 

But there are few traffic lights outside 
Asuncion, Of the three paved hichwavs ra- 
diating from the capital, one s Yeats east to 
Puerto Stroessner; another an gles southedst 
to Encarnacion. The third penetrates brave- 
lv into the west, the Chaco, althouch after 
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100 asphalted kilometers, it detenorates 
into a rouch dirt roud before reaching a set- 
Hement of any importance 

Until the new dams start sencling hydro 
Hower to Brazil and Argentina, Paraguay's 
exports will remain modest, and largely ag- 
ricultural, In essence, the economy has been 
f-containec, with smuceling an unotficial 





= 
enurce of outside currency. U.S. military 
aie] has been an inconstant 
withheld by President 
Wixon to force Paraguay out of the hard 
drug trade, and again by President Carter 
as a lever for human rights. That sid has 
hegun to flow once more under President 


and economi 





SOuIte Of revenue- 


Reagan, though at a cecreasing rate a6 the 
economy pros pers, 

Nelson de Barros Barreto, executive sec- 
retary for technical coordination in the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, spoke of the problemsal 
turning Paraguay into an efficient farming 
nation. “We're building new roacs into the 
countryside, to enable farm produce to 





reach our markets and river ports 
‘Paraguayan law says that five toten kilo- 
meters on each side of a road can be appro- 
nriated by the government for agric ultural 
purposes if the present landowner 15 not us- 
ing it productively, In exchange the land- 
owner gets another tract in. & more remot¢ 





section. New farmers can buy that roadside 
land, with government help. We will fur- 
nish the technical help to get: them started, 
mus schools and medical clinics in their new 
communities.” 


A Spokesman for Stroessner 


Having studied in the United States the 
¢arned his master’s degree in agriculture at 
Montana State University), Senorde Barros 
Barreto knows both U.S. and Paraguayan 
attitudes. Sometimes his frustration show's. 

“The feeling in the United States is that 
President Stroessner is a dictator, holding 
Paraguayans wonder strict control,” he said, 


Voices of dissent speak at their 
peril under Poraguay's 
duthontanan regime. The Rieht 
Reverend Anibal Maricevich Fleitas 
(right), Bishop of Concepcion, hos 
tong been an adivocateof poor 
peasants called campesinos. Police 
hte laept Bishop Maricevich 
under surveillance, monitored hus 
sermons, and once arrested a family 
he stayed with. 

Atcioindes Cronzales: Delvalle 
(left above, at center), reporter 
for the Asuncion newspaper "ABC 
Color,” has been jailed twice. 
once after criticizing cormupt 
officials, and again after writing of 
aman wiprisoned for seven yoars 
without trial 

Anthropologist Miguel Chase 
Sandi (far left) was imprisoned for 
erent months during a police 
crackdown on-fhuis work to secure the 
legal rights of Indians. Chase Sardi 
said torture feft him with broken 
ribs and impaired hearing tn one 
eur. Ae displays a portrait of former 
Ci. S. President: Jimmy Carter, 
whose strong stond on human rights 
helped effect Ais release 

For some, Paraguay is a. haven 
American expatriate “Rattlesnake” 
Riley Matheson (left), fnistroted 
by government regulations while 
ranching in Idaho, hauled ow hots 
fratler to Paraguay where he setup 
a 10,000-acre cattle and lumber 
operation near the northeastern 
village of ¥pe hai 


Paraguay. Poradax of Sowh Amenca 





“Well, nobody could have held Pararusyans 
for 28 vears unless we wanted to be held.” 

There is a traclition of dictatorial rule in 
Paraguay. The Stroessner erais regarded by 
some historians as a throwback to the 19th 
century, When only three men ruled for more 
than 50 years, Then came political turmoil 

In the 85 vears before Stroessner the na- 
tion saw 44 rulers come and go. Five of them 
hele office for less than a month. eleven oth- 
ers for less than a vear. With Stroessner had 
come continuity. No longer was one cawdi- 
o's set of rules replaced overnight with 
aother s 

(Oneday, however, the calm was violenth 
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interrupted. It was September.17, 1980, the 
day that Anastasio Somoza, Nicaragua's 
former president, who had been granted 
asvlum in Paraguay, was assassinated ona 
street of downtown Asuncién. 

The city went into shock for days; soldiers 
and policemen were everywhere. | grew ac- 
customed to having my passport checked 
and the trunk of my car probed for stow- 
aways. Once; Lleft the passport behind and 
paid for it with a very sweaty wait m a vil- 
lage military post; finally my identity was 
confirmed by phone, and Twas released. 

I was not the only one, Every foreigner in 
the country. was checked and checked 
agnin—Paraguavans themselves were very 
careful to keep their government-issued 
identity cards at the ready. 

Still, most of the assassins eluded the 
dragnet. “T here are too many ways out of 
this country,’ 
me one evening at dinner, “Remote landing 
strips, hidden boat landings. unwatched 
border points—smugglers use them all the 
time. Thearmy can putaringof steel around 
Paraguay, but it won't do the job.” 


Slow Vovage Into Yesterday 


With the manhunt under way, it became 
very difficult for an outsider to charter 
planes, so early one morning I climbed 
aboard a river steamer for a slow trip north. 
As the old ship breasted the strong current 
on the Paraguay River, scrub jungle moved 
past the port side, and a gentler wilderness 
passed to starboard. Companion ladders 
hung from both sides, Frequently, new pas- 
sengers were rowed out from riverside vil- 
lages to clamber aboard, carrying their 
bundles, as the ship moved by. 

Some 300 kilometers upriver I stepped 
ashore fora look at Concepcion. Here ! 
found the languid pace of old Paraguay. 

Concepcion’s unpaved streets are more 
traveled by oxen and horses than by auto- 
mobiles; no asphaltecd highway connects it to 
the capital [t lives apart, a minor shipping 
port and supply station for nearby hacien- 
das. I could find only one freshly painted 
building there: not surprisingly, it was head- 
quarters for the Colorado Party, 

An even more remote world lies on, the 
opposite bank of the wide river, stretch- 
ing eternally westward: the Chaco, It is 4 
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“a U.S. resident confided to 


vast recion that seems to altract interesting 
and venturesome people. A few North 
Americans—individualists all—have been 
lured by the prospect of getting in on the 
ground floor of an underdeveloped area. 

Robert J. Eaton is an example, Once a 
New Englander, he came to the Chaco half 
a century ago and now owns Estancia saan 
de Zalagar,-a thriving spread of 272,000 
fenced acres with 20,000 head of cattle 
(pases 262-3). 

The variegated past of “Rattiesnake” Bal- 
ey Matheson includes stints as rodeo rider, 
high steelworker, and linebacker with the 
old Cleveland Rams football team. Later, im 
Idaho, he wearied of bureaucrats telling him 
how to cut bis timber and raise his cattle, so 
he hooked a house trailer to his old pickup 
truck and headed south. Today you'll find 
Rattlesnake living the life of Riley near the 
almustinaccessible village of Ypé Jha (Yah- 
Pay-Hoo) in eastern Paraguay, far from the 
city lights of Asuncién, 

4 third gringo tops my list for coopera- 
tion—Frank Burkholder. We met after out- 
siders once more could travel at-will. “Ifyou 
need transportation,” Frank volunteered, 
“my plane and | are ready any time.” 

We flew, one morning, toward the Men- 
nonite community of Filadelfia, deep in the 
Chaco, As we neared it, green pastures and 
plowed fields began appearing in the bush 
(pages 260-61). Then Filadelfia; with its un- 
paved streets and one-story buildings, it 
could have been a Kansas town 50 years ago. 

Frank circled low over the town, cunning 
hisengine toattractattention. But he had no 
luck. for Filadelfia farmers work hard and 
siesta deeply. We landed at the outlying atr- 
port, wondering how to get into town. 

Minutes later, a sleek, twin-engined 
plane landed. “Just what we need! That's 
Gen. Marcial Samaniego, Minister of De- 
fense,” Frank exclaimed. “He'll wake some- 
body up,” 

And he did. Seon, asivek limousine and a 
battered truck turned up. General Sama- 
hi¢go waved us into the limousine, then rat- 
thed off toward town in the old truck- 

T stared after him in wonder. “This could 
only happen in Paraguay,” T muttered. 

“This can often happen in Paraguay,” 
Frank corrected with a grin, “That's how 
people are down here.” 
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Not long after, we clustered around a 
restauirant table while the minister of ce 
lense bought cold drinks and offered me his 


airplane i I needed it for my coverage 
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Filadelfia, along with its sister communi- 
ties of Loma Plata and Colonia Neuland, 
mark one of Paraguay s few early successes 
in attracting hardworking outsiders. The 
pacifist Mennonites, offered freedom to live 
and TT orship if their Own WHY, beran Lor 
Ing in the [920s from Canada and 
from the Soviet Unton. The efficient farm- 
ing complex they have established in the 
harsh environment helps supply Asuncidén 
With ood and duiry products, 

But farmers do not lead an easy or certain 
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life, “Though we do get enough rain,” said 
Cormelius Walde, chairman of the Menno- 
nite Central Committee, “it is badly dis 
tributed through the seasons, So we nlant 
cotton. sorghum. and eastor beane 
eae ene dry spell We PY LO row 
peanuts between droughts, since thev haveg 
short frowineg season. Most of our nettle 
plant vegetable gardens too and sometimes 
are lucky enough to harvest them before the 
plants die of thirst?” 

In the eastern part of the nation 
the Paraguay River, rain can be a mixed 
blessing To keep dirt roads« even miavetintly 
usable, barrier gates are swune shut when 
drops begin to fall. lest the roads hecome 
churmect inte Impassibility Drivers cast « 
speculative eye on the sky before setting out 
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= in 
Cannan, and agreed to honor the Mennonite 
prohibition against military service. At 
ihe corony' s principal town of Filadeifia, 
students done upon Spanish (top left) 
A more recent immigrant and 


groducate of a Tokyo agricultural college, 


Hirofumi Kubota picks tomatoes with 
hia daughter ina faponese settlement 
near Yeuarw (below left). Kubota ts 


one of P00 settlers working under a 


Japanese foreign-cid program to 


develop healthier and higher yielding 


Jrutts and vegetables 





oneven ashort trip, for the closing Bates Can 
trap them on some isolated stretch for days. 
1 found Paraguayan roads incredibly bad 
even when dry—tarved into moonscapes of 
ruts and axle-breaking holes by the endless 
parade of logging trucks and rickety buses. 
And the bridges were more horrifying 
than the roads. Most streams were spanned 
by mismatched collections of unreliable- 
looking logs, laid end to end between earth 
embankments. Mysteriously, even heavy 
logging trucks crossed without Clisaster 


Still. | liked to drive out there. The 
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scenery tasted of the old Paraguay. Farmers 
still plow with oxen, in countryside curi- 
ously resembling New England with palm 
trees added. Northern and tropical vegeta- 
tion both thrive 

In the farming communities of eastern- 
most Paraguay the hand of government 
rules but lightly. Fewer thana fourth of the 
farmers own their land—most are squatters 
who simply move onto a bit of forest, clear 
the land, and plant their crops. 

But in recent years Brazilians have been 
moving across the Purana Riverin numbers, 
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Downed in the dust, a steer succumbs 
to gauchos (left) during branding time at 
Estancia fuctde Acforar, a 272,000 
acre ranch in the Choco 

Wearing chaps called tiradores- 
leather cut in strips for coolness in the 
OFDM Coy rid Chey a runce fi reman at 
Rstuncio Adela declines an offer af heln 
fromm his Rare r- weds lding eon while 


midline a fosso (below) 


buying relatively cheap Paraguayan land [ pointed out that his government was 
nce, seeking waterlormycarssteaming ready to belp him buy the land, but he found 

radiator, I stopped at the home of quiet, no justice in that 

CTV ing Emilio Zacata near the Villace of “Eight VEArS ago, when l built mv house 

Golondrina, 100-kilometers from Brazil here, this was forest. Now it is my life. No 
[found him worried. Yes, Brazilians had one—especiallv a foreigner—has a richt to 

beeninthe vicinity, claimingetitle tothe land take it from me.” 

of some of his neighbors. He could be next. 
He swept a forefinger around at his 18 

acres of manioc and corn. “Land belongs to For decades, brutality charges have been 

the one who works it,” he said. “Howcan leveled at the Stroessner resime—by the 

foreigners come to claim Paraguayan land? outside press, by Koman Catholic Chu reh 


How can Presidente Stroessmer permit it?" officials within the country. as wellas hy 
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Saga of the 
Toba-Maskoy 
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eir roots [kei Auge 
section of Choco land bought in the 
fao0s by the Carlos Casade Company 
if Argentina. As settlers encroached on 
their territory, the 
creasingly destitute 
President So 


25,000 acres of fertile Casado-owned 


Indinns became 
in 1980 


Dessner expropriated 


Jj 


d 


land at Casaonille to be returned to the 
loba-Mashoy The day after the 

Indians occupied 
goverment t 
the entire 350-member COME TIELY 
Officials satd that title to the land 
wis in di spurte 


r the barr, 


icks arrived and removed 


The conv ‘ory took the 
Indians 96 kilometers west to a site 
known simply as Kitometer 220, Five 
wmioers of the foba: Masko ¥v tribal 
council stand solemnly before 
Kilometer 2202 scrap wood and 
corugated-tin buildings (right). The 
ray saa found the area's hard soil 
untilloble: five persons died 
OF maui. 
donated by Roman Catholic gro ups 
enabled the Paragucvan Council of 
Bishops to buy a section of the tribe's 


virtual! 4 


Rartly this vear. nine 


omcestral land. on which the Indians 


are being resettied 


ich organizations as Amnesty Internation- 
al | Many P mca ans did languish as polit- 
ica e the earl | 
regime, and there at e been perpocdic crack- 
downs, the most recent being a roundup ol 
40 alleged Peking-trained terrorists. But for 
most of those seized, the detentions are re- 
portedly | brief. 

“Political arrests are less necessary now, 
an informant said. “Most of Stroessner sop 
position has fled the country or been exiled. 
Your State Department has put pressure on 
the government to rele: 

There have als 





years of the 


ase others. 


been charges accusing 


764 








officials of nla ing a role in the extermini 
tion af two Indian tribes—the Aché of north- 
eastern Paraguay and the Toba-Maskoy of 
the central Chaco 

I have visited the Aché at the Chopa Pou 
reservation, and have talked to anthropol 
ogists who say a basic problem is that the 
Indians have no conception of private prop- 
erty. Others say the Indians regard the land 
as theirs. For whatever reason, if a cow 
wanders within arrow range, it will be shot 
and eaten. In retahation, irate settlers have 
gone on “Indian hunts.” Aché were killed; 
women and children were taken into homes 
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f Paraguayans to work virtually as slaves 

Those activities reflect 
Paraguayans, but neither do they confirn 
charges that the Indians are being slain with 
government help 

Later | made my way into the Chaco to 
check on the Toba-Maskoy—said to be ds 
Ing of hunger and thirst because officials had 
moved them unjustly from productive land 


to ain arid stretch of the Chaco known as 


| 
no ¢lory on rural 


1 


Dos-Veinte—meaning 2270—for its 
meler mark.on the Chaco road 

ihe government obviously was upset by 
the charees, for Col. Machuca Godov. head 


te 
milo- 
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of Instituto Nacional Indigena, Paraguay's 
indian bureau, orchestrated every stop of 
my visit. He made very sure 1 examined 
every garden in the camp of 350 Indians, 
poked my head into the primitive kitchensto 
inventory the food, and drank deeply from 
one of the reservation wells. Though it is 
true that the Toba-Maskovy land is far froma 
Garden of Eden, it fell short of the hellish 
claims that had been made ‘for it. 

But life looks brighter, now, forthe Toba 
Maskov. Under a new law Indians can own 
land, and Paraguayan Catholics have raised 
the cash to buy the tribe better land—the 


Their work behind them, truck drivers unwind with a pickup game 





of soccer as loads of cotton await processing in Asuncion. 








Teams of stolid oxen keep an unhurried pace deep in the southedstermn interior es 


campesinos haul cotton to market. The carts, called carretas, are equipped with 


same jJand, in fact, from which they had 
come. The Indians are now being resettled 

As long as North Americans see Paraguay 
throvgh Vankee eves, it will stubbornly 
refuse to come into focus: After all, we have 
been réared in a-nation where drivers yield 
the nght-of-way, where bribery and smug- 
glingand influence peddling are dark deeds, 
where a president's future depends on the 
ballot box 

Many Paraguayans, I am convinced, 
view things realistically. They live, per- 
force, by different rules than the ones we 
know. Few are incautious tnough to step 
outside that framework by too strident criti- 
tism of their government—forthen they risk 
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being branded “Communists” and “enemies 
mf the state.’ 

lusked a Paraguayan once to forecast the 
future. President Stroessner 15 aging and is 
rumorect to be in OOor health, He has nat 
publicly named a sticcessor. What will hap- 
pen when his regime ends? 

“Not gunfire in the streets,” my fnend 
predicted. “Political power is divided be- 
tween the military and the Colorado Party. 
We have grown used to stability. Wesee our 
economic lot improving. We just cannot af- 
ford to let a revolution destroy all that.” 

Hesmiled wryly at me. “Some say that the 
presicent takes too much credit for Para- 
guay's progress, But the fact remains that 
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there fas been so much progress that never 
fain will a caucillo be able to totally domi- 
nate this.country, When Stroessner finally 
goes, perhaps there will be a military 
civilian junta in charge while things are 
sorted out. And then—who knows—will 
Paraguay at last achieve democracy?" 

But others were less sanguine. “After the 
somoza killing,” one of them reminded me, 
“the military were everywhere. I think they 
willtake control ifthe presidentdies, and we 
may return to the old ways again.” 

He sighed softly. “It could be-hard on ws, 
since your government no longer sends out 
such strong siznals on human rights. The 
jauls could All up again.” 


Puraguay, Paradox of Sauth America 


oversize wheels for deeply nuitted tracks and flooded areas. In a land with few 


paved rads, vast areas still Lie untouched by Pordguay's rising fortunes. 


Not long after, I shared a bench in the Pla- 
fa de los Heroes with a stranger. He too 
talked of his country’s progress. Then as he 
stood up to leave, he turned to add a 
thowght. “Those other things YOU men- 
tioned; the ugly things. If they happened, 
they were the price this country paid for 
What we have,” 

I staved fora while in the gathering dark- 
ness, Musing aboul human costs and na- 
tional attainments. 

Then I left too. As 1 walked across the 
park toward my hotel, the bie neon <ien in 
the distance began to flash its nightly mes- 
sage: Peace, work, and well-being with 
Strocssner a 
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1 Lifetime of Service 


By BART McDOWELL 


ATTA T CIT 


QO HARDSHIP could dim Melville 
Bell Grosvenor’s love of the sea. He 
delighted in squalls and rain for the 
chance to wear sou'westers, As a mid- 
shipman aboard the old battleship Commect- 
jew, he sailed 18,000 miles through 
tropical waters, shoveling coal into fire- 
boxes, breaking up clinkers witha slice bar. 

“The heat was ferocious,” he recalled 
vears later—“16 midshipmen passed out on 
one watch.” 

He had learned to pilot a sailboat and box 
the compass at age 12. And though he al- 
tered course to.an editorial career, Melville's 
seamanship persisted. Aboard his yawl 
White Mist, he explored distant lands and 
seas and wrote articles with a salty tang. His 
conversation was full of jibsand spinnakers, 
and hereveledin “a brisk breeze and endless 
new horizons.” 

“His love of sailing transiated easily to 
work," notes NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Edi- 
tor Wilbur E. Garrett. “When he took over 
the GEOGRAPHIC, we were like a racing 
crew. If someone needed a hand, you 
grabbed a line and pulled—and no one 
doubted who was in charge.” 

He hired mea month after he became Edi- 
tor and President of the Society, an it 
stemed natural to call him “Skipper,” a bit 
more personal than the memo-form MBG. 

The man’s interests shaped his achieve- 
ments; and he followed those interests from 
Africa’s Olduvai Gorge to lands of the great 
northern lights. Never a deskbound editor, 
he tested new films and uncovered story 
ideas everywhere. His Leica was always at 
the readv—as at the great Khmer temple of 
Angkor Wat in 1959 (right). 

He loved maps and couldn't resist tinker- 
ing with them. The flat blue oceans of Soci- 
ety maps were soon awash with soundings, 
prevailing winds, currents, contours—a 
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graphic marine encyclopedia, Next came 
the first National Geographic Atlas of the 
World—his longtime ambition. Some of us 
predicted an expensive failure, but the Skip- 
per always had the courage of his whims. 
Five atlas editions have so far sold 1.3 
million copies—a publishing feat. 

When astaff man was planning a trip to 
Antarctica, MBG checked distances on his 
office globe and found the fixed axis clumsy. 
Getting down on his hands and knees to see 
the South Pole, he grumbied, “There ought 
to be aglobe vou can pick upand turn im your 
hands.” Therewith the Sorietv’s axis-free 
globe was born. Members have responded 
with half a million orders. 

“That fabulous-decade,” former Editor 
Frederick G. Vosburgh calls the years 1957- 
1067. “when the Geographic took off like a 
rocket with Melville at the helm.” 

Rocket was right. New presses printed an 
all-color magazine. Photographs appeared 
on the yellow-bordered cover, Society films 
went on television. A new. headquarters 
building rose in the Capital, and at its dedh- 
cation MBG proudly announced, “It's paid 
for!’ Membership doubled. The 75th anni- 
versary of the National Geographic Society 
brought triumphant news; A Geographic- 
supported expedition had reached the sum- 
mit of the world, Mount Everest. Pushing 
every achievement was the buoyant, boy- 
ishly enthusiastic Melville. 

He came by editorial inventiveness natu- 
rally. His father was the longtime Society 
President and Editor Gilbert H. Grosvenor, 
and his grandfather the inventor Alexander 
Graham Bell. who brought the boy into his 
laboratory and tutored him in reading, 
math, and science. 

In a 1914 letter Dr. Bell reported on his 
grandson's progress, and added, “He has 
developed his GREAT AMBITION EN LIFE, 
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MELVILLE BELL GROSVENOR 


November 26, 1901 —April 22, 1982 





which is to be an Editor ke his father [ 


have €ncowraced him.” 
The twig was already bent—enthusiasm, 
Kindness 


a habit every colleague came to recog- 


CUMOSITY, even fiddling with his 
Tea 
nize asa sign of deep concentration 
Thouch he lacked Dr. Bell's luxunant 
white beard, Melville resembled his grand 
father in profile. And in questing manner 





Lafamyy never let a chance eo bs tote 2 
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new 
matter how wile it seemed. 





4. famous clergyman once cdehned fenius 
as “childhood refound at will,” That qualits 
ran in the famih 

As a midshipman at the U.S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, be found interests 
and friendships lasting a lifetime. When he 
completed his naval service, he joined the 
Geographic staff and patiently served along 
apprenticeship. 


The Geographic was smail and the buct- 





cet was ticht.” he recalled. So he wser 


own savings to travel in kurope ancl take 


Watondi ¢ nit wre Ages (ah? 


Pride of three generations, 

Melville Bell Grosvenor views the 
word from the anns of his mother, 
Elsie Moy Bell Grosvenor, with hisz 
Frondfather, Alevander Grohom 

Bell, standing, and great-grandfather, 
Alexander Melville Bell, 

Swinging on the rope of one of his 
grandfather's huge tetrahedral kites 
(right), young Melville exemplifies 
the exuberance that characterized his 
life. After graduation from the U.S 
Wal Acadenty (below), he joined 
the staff of the Geographic in 1924, 
where hits gifts of wonder anu 
ertthustism, optimism anid visitor 
endeared hint to colleagiies and served 
Aum well as Editerand President of 
the Society from 1957 to 1967 
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photographs, “In those days, autochromes 
Atnight I had to crawl into a hot, stuffy clos- 
et with all the lights out to relead the film 
magazines, [It took an hour or so every 
night—and a suitcase full of glass plates.” 

He wrote photo legends, handled lecture 
schedules, read proofs, eventually wrote 
and illustrated articles. Ky the time he 
became Editor of the magazine, MEG al- 
ready had 33 years’ experience and an intu- 
itive rapport with his readers. 

An obscure, lean Frenchman one day 
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came into Society headquarters. The Skip 
per talked with him—and signed him on for 
lectures and articles, Soon the whole world 
knew the name and underwater researches 
of Jacques-¥ves Cousteau. At the Skipper’s 
urging, the Society's Committee for Re- 
search and Exploration backed the African 
studies of Louis &. B. Leakey. His articles 
turned the paleontologist into a world celeb- 
rity. MBG built his staff the same way, hir- 
ing people—enthusiastically—on his in- 
stinct tor thei talents. He was prescient. 
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“It was a challenge, arid J was immediately 
enthusiastic,” said the Editar when the 
National Georrophic Sectety wis asked fo 
produce the frst suidehbook to the Whit 
niduse. joining him and President and 

vrs john F Ken nedy af the presentation 
ceremony fune 28, 1962 (left) wa 

Lorraine Pearce, White House Curator. 

Dr, Leonard Carmichael, Secretar of the 
Sriithsanian Institution and later Chairman 
of the Sacteh's Committee for Research and 
Exyntoration, and DOr, Melvin At. Poyne 
Peecutive Vice President and Secret ary of 
fhe Soci 


fhe White House’ and the Socte ty's other 
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cround Sable Island—nemesis of ships— 
and covering the 1967 coronation of the King 
of Tonea_ At the feast following (above), 
Meiville—much to the mmusement of his wife 


inne— ponders how fo eat o SLCKLing Die 


Within? wtensils 


Applause for a decade of 
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ashes. hut my cdraits were merely hie Wril- 


nz tablets. And what handwriting it was 


Cartographer Dick Darley remembers 
“the way MBG hated blank spaces on any 
map, Antarctica really bugged him—nocit- a test of cyesigh! and clairvoyance, Slice 
ies, no roads, He imsisted on more map wavs, upside down, & ball-pointed tangle 


ke hanas In A rain forest 


notes, more information. © 
He Joved it: ti ; and exclamation points 


Once the ae er wanted more space for; 


White Mist story, “We need at feast 35 “Sable! Sable Istand!"). largued the virtues 
pages,” he told his friend Ted Vosbureh, ofunderstatement and finally held tim to 15 
MEBG's successor as Editor. exclamation pomts in one arti le. Hut next 


Ted objected, He knew that Mel, like time around he whoopingly subverted mr 
most photographers, was too enthusiastic and used at least 40 
about his own pictures That's more Space lithe SKIpT er senthusiasm was trrepress- 
uwesvstem." ible, his temper was another matter. When 


than we're giving the whole so 
Ves,” sail MBG , “but there are no feo- manuscript or pictures fell short of GEO 
there.” The solar system was mo eel GRAPHIC quality—nis term ‘Atel got mad 
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to another month But after his initial outburst, he would come 
| worked closely with the Skipper on his around, clap us on the shoulder, and sa} 
own stories—though not as a gnostwriter warmly, “Nothing personal.” 


I helped with research, sometimes will Once, when his son Edwin was having 
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trouble with term papers at Yale, Melville 
wrote him some good advice: “As you write, 
remember Keep it interesting and tell it asif 
you were writing me ot Mom... ..Den'l try 
to intpress with too many big words. That's 
ponderous, pedantic, pontifical Reep it 
light and breezy... . lf you have a good out- 
line, the writing should flow along and sud- 
denly become fun.” 

His longtime chauffeur, Ernest Funcnes, 
used to curry stacks of printers’ proofs, dum- 
mies, layouts, and manuscripts—the 
weighty luggage of editorial labor—to and 
from his car. “He was a really working 
man,” Ernest recalls, 
“And he loved it.” He 
read and scribbled in 
the car as Ernestdrove, 
also at night, even al 
breakfast: his idea. of 
fun. Proofs and queries 
followed the Skipper 
on holidays and field 
assignments 

With his wife, Anne, 
at his side, he was an 
inveterate traveler, 
climbing over archaeo- 
logical digs, fording 
forest streams, filling 
his pockets with notes 
He was a pioneer in at- 
rial color photography, 
taking pictures from a 
dirizible. When Prest- 
dent Lyndon Johnson 
asked him to attend the 
coronation of the King 
of Tonga, Mel Grosve- 
nor wore striped trou- 
gers, Cutaway—and a 
Leica camera hidden 
inside his silk hat; he 
thus made for history the only photograph of 
the moment of coronation. 

He always took time for people. Ata party 
he would “radar his way through a crowd 
until he found someone who had been some- 
where interesting,” a5 Bill Garrett. recalls 
“The conversation would soon become an 
interview. He might have a story idea, but 
he was sure to have a friend,” 

Once, in Australia, when he and his wife 
were on their way to Heron Island on the 





“The Skipper” steered a course that 
made the National Geographic Society 
the largest nonprofit educational 
organization on earth—fhis bequest to 
the enrichment of the mind of man 


Great Barrier Reef, their helicopter crashed 
on takeoff, The dozen passenyers were 
shaken. It was Melville who saw the flam- 
mable fuel spilling onto the pavement and 
shouted to the others, “Petrol! Get out!” 

Fellow. passengers described how the 
Skipper helped others to safety, then leaped 
through flames to escape. His cameras actu- 
ally melted. But later when I asked him 
about the experience, he shrugged it off, say- 
ing only, “We were lucky.” 

His retirement was cluttered with his 
causes. He campaigned to create Redwood 
National Park, and he headed the National 
Park System Advisory 
Board. Universities 
gave him honorary de- 
vrees; nations awarded 
medals and citations 
On his office wall hung 
photographs inscribed 
by half a dozen U.S 
Presidents. 

All his children fol- 
lowed his life's inter- 
ests’ His daughter 
Helen (“Teeny’) has 
tavcht sailing since she 
was lh anc is an expert 
ocean racer; the late 
Alexander, @& Career 
naval officer, offa- 
nized the sailing pro- 
gram at Annapolis; 
Gilbert became Editor, 


i then President of the 
~ Society; Edwin edits 
and publishes Portfalio 
magazine; Sara has 


been.a reporter and ts 
now a graduate student 
In journalism 

He was, a5 30 many 
friends remarked, a gentleman of the old 
school, And his death, on April 22 at age 80, 
was as gentle as the man himself. He simply 
went to sleep. His grave, beneath the pink 
bracts of adogwood tree, was wet with asolt 
April rain. Sou'wester weather 

Bill Garrett said it for all of us who knew 
“this great, lovable man: His impact will be 
felt as long as there 1s a GEOGRAPHIC.” 

We wish our friend a brisk breeze for his 
far horizon! a 
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Why the biggest 
- advance in video tape 
is also the smallest. 


We developed TDK Super Avilyn mag- tension, and most importantly, longer 
netic tape particles because we knew that tape life, 

they would make a bigger difference in So why not get yourself the big- 
video picture quality. Super Avilyn parti- — gest advance in video tape: TK Super 
cles were made possible by nearly 50 Avilyn. You'll see why we say great 
years of TDK’s technological research pictures come in small particles, 


and advances, 

With Super Avilyn, images stay 
crisp and colors stay true-to-life, even in 
the six-hour mode. You also get better 
sound quality because of Super Avilyn’s 
high signal-to-noise ratio, Thats why 
TDK Super Avilyn is Americas favorite 
video Lape. 

We put our extraordinary tape into 
an extraordinary shell. TDK's cassette 
mechanism is built bo tolerances 2% 
times the industry standard, giving you 


preater tape-to-head contact, proper tape The vision of the future. 
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ANGROR 


In 1978 L came close to realizing dream. Recall- 
ing Osbert Sitwell's injunction, “Whoever has 
the chance to see Angkor and doesn't is mad," I 
tried to arrange a surreptitious tour of the tempic 
complex. Although I was agonizingly close (110 
miles), my ardor was blunted both by reports of @ 
genocidal regime in Kampuchea and by unsa- 
vory tour guides: Thanks so much for taking me 
to Angkor (May 1982), however vicariously, 
with yourexcellentstory and pictures. | just hope 
the complex survives longenough formeto make 
O real Visit. 





Steve Nash 
Flagetaif, Arizona 


I was disappointed to read in “The Temples of 
Angkor: Will They Survive?” that “United States 
saturation bombing of suspected Viet Cong sanc- 
tuarties had killed thousands of Khmer.” I re- 
spectfully point out that your statement 1s In 
error. The sanctuaries were nota suspicion, they 
were a fact. There is no: proof that thousands 
were killed. [fyou have a problem with Dr, Kis- 
singer's account in the White House Years, | sug- 
gest Guenter Lewy's America in Vietnam, 
Douglas A. Alderson 
Don Mills, Ontario 


The historical division af the U'. &. Department 
of Defense confirmed that thousands of Kitmer 
were killed by American bombardment. The offi- 
cial figures indicate more than 11,000 killed. 


LT have just visited your Angkor exhibition at the 
United Nations. It: quite movingly details the ur- 
gency of vour call for help. My concern is that 
there is no suggested way of responding for some- 
one Like myself, What is the current situation’ 
Has acommittee been established or a fund? 
Patrick Steede 
Sew York City 


Before restoration can begin, the regron must be 
demilitarized. Al present we know of no fund for 
the preservation of Angkor. Fou might wish 
to convey your concern to Amadou-Mahtar 
M' Bow, Director-General of CN ESCO, United 
Nations Building, New York, N.Y. 10077. 


KAMPUCHEA 


Sisophon, Tonle Sap, Phnom Penh, Battam- 
bang—I've heard many stories of each place over 
the past three years, told by the 150 Khmer refu- 
gees who now call Mount Pleasant, Michigan, 
“home.” My thanks for making those places 
come alive for me In words and pictures (May 
1982), I've ordered 20 additional copies for our 
families. They will be glad to have such hearten- 
ing photos as those of Phnom Penh coming back 
to life and of rice once more turning bright green 
in the fields. Qur families will wallpaper their 
walls and their hearts with your photographs! 
Jean Shipers Memering 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


1 find it shocking that our country supports Pol 
Pot when his actions are no less abominable than 
those of Hitler toward the Jews. It seems to me 
that the Vietnamese had no choice but to invade 
Kampuchea, and that they have only improved 
conditions there. 
Madeline Wirt 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Our government fas stated i supports the con- 
tinwing claimt of Democratic Aampuched tea seal 
in the United Nations, not because if approves of 
that recime ut because the U.S. does not uisit to 
exdorse the Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea. 


THE INCREDIBLE POTATO 


Your article (May 1982) was interesting and had 
pertinent facts. Who would still believe that po- 
tatoes are fattening when it takes seven pounds, 
orabout 24 potatoes, to get enough calories fora 
day? Thank you for « well-researched article on 
the “humble spud.” 
Irma B. Vyhmeister 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Tam pleased to see someone point out the world 
reliance on potatoes and their nutritional valuc. 
Asa producer of bath Norland.and Red Pontiac, 
Lam totally convinced that the names are exactly 
reversed in the photographs on pages 580-81. 
The Pontiac is recognizable by its very deep-set 
eves, whereas the Norland is recognized by its 
shallow eves and distinctive eyebrows. 
Keith Kuhl 
Winkler, Manttobe 


You have a very sharp eve; the labels are indeed 
reversed. The specialist we consulted agrees that 
anerrorwas made. The confusion evidently arcse 
because one variety con hove different conforma- 
tions dependingon where and in what kind of sol 


National Geographic, May [982 


it is grown, The Kennebec, for instance, tends to 
be longer the farther south if is grows; in some 
areas the Russet Burbank has very deep eves. 


L enjoyed immensely “The Incredible Potate.” 
The author states that the nickname “spud” is ap- 
propriated from the small spade used to dig it. 
This differs from what l was told many vears ago 
by a professor at Utah State University, He said 
that a group was formed to protestthe cultivation 
of the white potato, calling it a food of the lower 
class. The protesting group called itself the Soci 
ety for Prevention of Unwholesome Diet, nick- 
named SPUD. 
Orville D, Carnahan 
Murray, Utah 


We dnew of the Society for Prevention of Un- 
tiholesome Diet, bul in the opinion of most ex- 
perts “spud” was already a nickname for the 
polato when the group was born, and the group 
wide wp its tithe from the nickname. 


SEINE 


Thank you for “The Civilizing Seine” (April 
1982). The picture of ravaged Le Havre brought 
back memories: In late 1944 my army buddy and 
I headed for the bombed-out section of the city. 
We saw complete and utter devastation. A well- 
dressed, middle-aged gentleman said witha sad, 
calm voice in heavily accented English, “Look, 
look. Your bombers did this: Why?” We bad no 
answer txcepl to say how sorry we were, But Le 
Havre was not all bitterness. I remember very 
tenderly an elderly, childless couple. They be 
came sort of adoptive parents to my friend and 
me. When we received orders 16 move out, and 
were saying our last pood-byes, that grand old 
lady wept—just as my mother had wept when | 
left for the war two years earlier. 
J.C. Murgiano 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


KENTUCKY 


In“Home to the Heart of Kentucky” (April 1987) 
Nadine Brewer referred to chiggers and black- 
berries on page $28. T waa born and raised in 
Kentucky and never heard of any relationship 
between blackberries and chiggers. Vou get 
chiggers from weecls and wild flowers that grow 
where the blackberries grow. 
Fre] Miracle 
Auburn Heights, Michigan 
Chiggers cam be found mot only on blackberry 
bushes, bul ale on golf courses, in orchards, or 
wherever vegetation whownds. 
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SIX DEAD SHEEP AND PAIN 


Iwas greatly moved by the photograph of the boy 
with hisdead sheep in your March 1982 article on 
Peru. Itinspired this poem: 


Six dead sheep and pain. 

My son and I study this scene in NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC: 

A Peruvian boy weeping, his-six 
car-struck sheep 

Strewn behind him like someone's lost 
laundry. 

lam careful; with scrutiny I pass from 
bov to the sheep, 

I'strain to-count them, and Jook closer for 
blood, ora touch of staging: 

Cine ts lost in the fold of the page: 

Behind them a field; potatoes? 

And aman with a cack. He does not seem 
concerned. 


Nor is my son concerned with him, 
or the sheep. 

“What did his daddy do to make him ery?" 

(This. is the only reason boys-ery.) 

“Nothing,” I say, and explain about the 
sheep. 

My son studies the way the bov's 
stocking cap, 

Pulled snug, has pressed the upper loose part 
of the ear 

To his head. Perhaps someone has just now 
run rowgh-jointed fingers 

Through his hair. With these large hands 
cupping his face, 

They may have told him, “Be strong.” 

And then the cap, pulled hastily on, has 

Like what happens when sledding, when a 
bush has grabbed vour head, 

And the hat, pulled hastily on with one 
ungloved hand, 

Doesn't quite fit. 


My son ts comcermed with this; the tears ton, 
And the blue wool sweater patched with 
vellow, 
ox dead sheep and pain. That is your story 
for now, 
Good night. | 
Brent Weism 
Reisterstown, artes 


Letters shen ld he addressed is MMonibers Forum, 
National Geographic Magastne, Box 37448, 
Washington, D.C. 20013, and should include 
sender's address and telephone number, Not all 
letters can be used, Those that are will aften be 
edited and excerpted. 
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Dhat was not the only turmoil Ellis 
countered in his 25 assignments for NATIONAL 
(sEOGRAPHIC. In 1972 he chronicled the vio- 
lent birth of Bangladesh after it split off from 
Pakistan. In 1977 he d black unrest in 
South Airica, and in 1979 the despair of hoat 
people who fled Southeast Asia after fighting 
Vietnam. And ina 
reports on his mast re- 
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A Veteran of both domestic and foreion 
assignments, Ellis founel the distinctio: 
times: Dlurred nm Florida. Below, he watches 
is a nille-toting trainee follows an imstructor 
through an Everglades camp of Alpha 66, a 
group of Cubans dedicated to the overthrow af 
Fidel Castro. “Miami has become a hridge be- 
tween Lhe United States ancl Latin Ameri ~ Hig 
Ellis says. “I heard Spanish spoken there more 
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WSTANT SNAPSHOTS helped free-lance 
photographer David Austen make friends 
as he explored Papua New Guinea on his first 
GEOGRAPHIC assignment, Austen, like nany 
photographers, always carries.an instant cam- 
era. “(ifering portraits is 4 fine way to intro- 
ourself, “and nrovIneS An 
opportunity to When he want- 
ed fos picture taken Wearing a mud mask. 
he handed the camera to one of his 
new iriends 
Indiana-born Austen spent several years in 
Lurope before moving to Australia eight years 
ago to cover Asia and the Parific, Recently on 
assignment in Indonesia, he hiked with ateam 
cl scteniists into the crater of an active vol- 
,113-foot) Mount Galune- 
fung on the sland of Java. Six hours after the 
party returned from the summit, 
erupted, hur 
and through t 
Lacking a hard hat, 
witha chair cushion 
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te Like root of their headquarters 
David covered his head 
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Wildlife as Canon sees It: 
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Images for all time 





otographic heritage for all generations. 
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One of Shell's 
unleaded gasolines 


is better 
= your car. 
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“In the past 11 years he's splashed thousands of miles of mud on thousands of 
flashy colors. And I washed ‘em all in one washer. A Frigidaire.” 





HERE TODAY, HERE TOMORROW. 
fi Frigidaire One of ihe Wile Connaliined tndeniries hei a Dine | 





Readyfor Take 5 minutes to 
Vit. St. Helens, read this. You may 
Hurricane Allen, help save a life. 


r a 
Love Canal. An estimated 100,000 Americans have 
Red Cross: Ready fora new century. Tourette Syndrome. Although not fatal, it can 
be a living nightmare, 

Touretie Syndrome is o physical disorder 
often mistaken for psychological illness. To be 
treated, it must be correctly diagnosed. 

Aenean fort emetic charters ies of Trapretie Spee 

oameads ig Gone Ad! * Cnéet between 2 and 15. Tourette Syndrome 
aiwdys begins between these apes. (tie carom anil 
| Fifehonag 
| © [nvoluntary muscular movements. Fast eve blink- 
ng. bead jerking, facial grumaces, knee jerks, other 
hu why richer nts 
* Unconitotiable noes. Lnvolumtary grunting 
snorting, sniffing throal clearing, barking, other odd 
noises Also involuntary profanity in- some patients 
« Symptoms viry over time. Symptoms change 
replacing one atiother, over ime. They vary in 
frequen and severity, and always dimappeat during 
sliserp 

Litkhognosed and untreated, Tourelle syndrome 
can have devastating elfects on the patient and 
family, That's why correct dingnodis of Thurette 
Syndrome te tive frat and most important step to 
treating it. If youd suspect that anyone in your family, 
oc i friend may have Tourette Syndrome, or wish fo 
make o ta-dedoctible contribution, write 

[OURETTE SYNDROME ASSOCTATION 

ii BELL BOULEVARD. BAYNDE. NEW YORK 10364 



















KEY WEST... America’s 
“don’t miss” island city. 


Gingerbread ambience. Museums, Audubon 
House, Hemingway's House. Nearby Fort 
Jefferson. Dally "Sunset Celebration’! 
Fly or drive via the new Overseas Highway. 


ae a0 Sor free color brochure 
Ws Key West 
aaese Visitors Bureau 
yp UNL 
we))6|lhey West Pl 5040 












How we traded with the Navajos. 


—Seiko Watch Executives 
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Because you never know 4» 
where you might end up. 





What more beautitul way 15 
there to dress up a house than 
with Andersen® Perma-Shield’ 
angle-bay windows, 
Their crisp, classic lines 
bring an elegant touch to 
the most traditional lifestyle 
An stay fa ishionably 
good looking year alter year. 
For over the windows’ 
1d wood core lies A 
rimd vinvl sheath. It protects 
the wood inside from the 
wealher outside. So you 
needn't worry about if 
chipping, flaking, peeling or 
blistering. Or worry about 
painting | ‘I ever few Vears 


An Hieren & Loa Hiice F 
Bayport. Mis 25005 


me mote (in eAnagean 


wirlora's nie eriadirage 


i build £7 remicde 
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Of course, there's more 
to these angle-bay windows 
than their dressy good looks 
and everyday prac LCL. 

Their snug-fitting design 
and double-pane insulating 
lass reduce energy costs 
And help keep out drafts and 
keepin comfort. = 

NOW Whal could be 
more beautiful than that? 

Dress up your house 
with Perma-Shield angle-bay 
or bow windows in the 
size that suits it best oy 
Andersen dealer c 
He's in the Yellow Paes 
under Windows. 


Come home to quality 
Come bome to Andersen” 


Andersen Windowalls 
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IFYOUR HOMEOWNER’S INSURANCE 
PAYS FOR EVEN THE SLIGHTEST DAMAGE. YOU 
MAY HAVE THE WRONG COVERAGE. 
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‘METROPOLITAN REALLY STANDS BY YOU. 


